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Zy Andrea and Domenico del Gallo 
Za 1507 A. D. 


| agpesee soe that they possessed a secret in the 
manufacturing of mirrors known to only one 
other maker of mirrors — a German — these two 
Venetians were granted the sole privilege of manu- 
facturing mirrors in Venice for a period of 20 years! 


Mirror makers in those days were regarded as 
artists — honored and frequently knighted! 


Now every room in the humblest home has a mirror. 





Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. "> N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HE Question Book craze has swept 
America by storm, just as did in other 
years such fads as cross-word puzzles, mah 
jong, and “Bananas.” On page 8 of this 
issue will be found a quiz of fifty ques- 
tions on athletics, from the original and 
still the best book, “Ask Me Another?” 
Grantland Rice, who has written for THE 
SCHOLASTIC a special message to high 
school youth, made 100% on this test. 
Perhaps you think “He’s a professional.” 
a if there is anything the American boy 
ides himself on, it is his knowledge of 
ae intricacies of sport. So here’s an acid 
test for you! In the next issue we'll have 
some more quizzes on other subjects, by 
way of review. 


HIS issue marks the final appearance 

for the year of Hughes Mearns, the 
genial author of “Creative Youth.” And 
in the next issue (May 28), which will be 
the last one for this semester, will appear 
the tenth and last article in the great 
“Problems of America” Series. This time 
the problem is Crime, presented by Win- 
throp D. Lane. Next time it will be In- 
tolerance, by Dr. Albert B. Wolfe. 


HE news of the past fortnight is full 

of interesting subjects, not so much 
about government, civics, and economics, 
as about science and mechanics. Four of 
them are covered in special articles on 
pages 16 to 20—Television, the Missis- 
sippi Flood, Long-Distance Flying, and the 
Nicaragua Canal. Another feature of in- 
terest to the mathematically minded is Mr. 
Pierce’s puzzler on Pascal’s Triangle 
(page 27). 

HE aftermath of our annual contest 

always brings thrills to some one. Many 
of our readers have had the pleasure of 
seeing their faces in their home town 
newspapers and of reading their work in 
THE SCHOLASTIC, oa cover this time 
is the third honorable mention picture in 
the George Bellows Memorial Art Award, 
a linoleum block by James Abraham of 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
The book review printed anonymously in 
the Student-Written Issue turned out to 
be by Katherine Bernhardt of Harrisburg. 
In the final issue will be announced several 
state prizes for the best work in the 
Scholastic Awards done by students of 
states whose Educational Associations are 
co-operating with THE SCHOLASTIC. 
The results of the Community Service 
Contest will also be announced. 
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Portrait of Alfonso 
D’ Este, Duke of 


Ferrara, By Tiziano 
Vecellio (Titian) 


Born in 1477 and not dying until 
1576, the life-span of Titian cov- 
ered almost a century of the great 
days of Venice as an independent 
republic. Friend of princes, popes, 
and emperors, he left us a marvel- 
ous portrait gallery of the celebrit- 
ies of the Renaissance, as well as 
many great religious pieces more 
notable for their pagan than their 
Christian qualities. His style is 
opulent with the warmth and gor- 
geousness which suffused the whole 
Venetian school. and he is ranked 
by modern critics as the greatest 
colorist of the Italian masters 


—Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


VERY week this season has brought some bulletin 
E in which art figures as a legitimate news item of in- 
ternational import. One of the recent art news items 

was the announcement of the acquisition of Titian’s Por- 
trait of Alfonso D’Este by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. The circumstances responsible for this 
purchase present unique contrasts. The portrait of Alfonso 
D’Este, Duke of Ferrara and the husband of Lucrezia 
Borgia, is of a member of a family which secured tremen- 
dous political power by superior physical force. Frank A. 
Munsey, the donor of the bequest of some twenty to thirty 
millions of dollars which affords the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art the opportunity to acquire the Titian painting, rose 
to great financial power in these United States by imagin- 
ative courage. His final gesture was the climax of his 
strange career, for no one who knew Munsey ever suspected 
that he felt even the remotest interest in art. Consequently, 
his will bequeathing his entire estate to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art surprised the museum officials as greatly 
as it did the humblest reporter in the Munsey newspapers. 
The Titian was bought last February from A. S. Drey, 

a fine arts collector in Munich. The Museum, in accord- 


ance with its custom, does not even hint at the cost. The 
painting was bought about a year and a half ago as an un- 
known work out of the chateau of the Comtesse de Vogue, 
near Dijon. 

Although well known historically, it had disappeared 
from public view early in the eighteenth century when it 
was alleged to have been destroyed by a fire that consumed 
the south gallery of the Royal Palace at Madrid. Be that as 
it may, its passage from Spain to France is veiled in mystery, 
doubtless because the person responsible for its removal 
was fearful of apprehension. In 1666, according to seven- 
teenth century inventories, the painting was taken from 
Bologna into Spain, and that was the last heard of it of- 
ficially until it was recognized in Paris last year as the por- 
trait which Titian considered excellent. Michelangelo 
“highly recommended” it and it was used as part of a 
tempting bribe for the control of two of the most populous 
of the Italian city states. 

The portrait is assigned to the Munsey bequest “as a 
worthy first purchase from that benefaction, without which 
they (the trustees) would have hardly felt at liberty to buy 
this important picture.” 
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Horse and Horse 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


ANK WHEELOCK’S first conclusion was that 
H he had come upon a vagrant snow patch. But 
the idea had barely emerged before he realized 
its absurdity. Could it be that the scorching humor 
of the desert had at last seared him to a point of daft- 
ness? He moved slowly toward the outer rim of white- 
ness, as if fearful lest the vision might dissolve, but the 
mirage did not recede; it became if anything more 
tangible, more crystalline, more emphatic. Surely this 
pool of frozen purity had not been there last week. 
He bent over, tracing figures in the glistening sur- 
face with his gun; if he were mad his new estate had 
been accomplished with completeness! He next trusted 
his fingers to a confirmation of the fact before him. 
He had almost expected a cool reaction, but the scorch 
of accumulated sunshine bit ruthlessly into his flesh. 
Immediately every spark of animation was extinguished 
within him: the suggestion flashing through his mind 
was too tremendous, too fantastic to be met save in 
complete immobility. For a full minute he lay upon 
his belly, there in the yellow sand, like a huge gray 
lizard fascinated by the prospect of an iridescent meal. 
When he moved again, it was to scoop up a handful of 
burning whiteness. Even now he did not altogether 
credit his senses. He moistened a forefinger, carrying 
its powdered surface back to his tongue. He knew the 
look of it, the taste of it, and yet he was not to be 
trapped unduly. He whipped out 


of his sixty years he was a long way from cashing in. 
Them fool buzzards! Didn’t they know a tough old 
coyote when they saw one Besides, he wasn’t quite 
ready to provide grub for such an ornery lot of 
feathered bandits—not yet. He’d have another look 
at the outcropping of borax first. Borax! . . . He closed 
his eyes. Just wait until he told Jim Bledsoe about it! 
Foolish, futile Jim Bledsoe. Perhaps he wouldn’t tell 
him! Perhaps he wouldn’t tell nobody. It would 
depend. 

He opened. his eyes again. The buzzards had 
dropped a shade lower. A hot breeze began to catch 
up little whirls of sand and the loose pungent odors of 
the sagebrush. An intolerable longing for some far-off 
and dusky coolness oppressed Hank Wheelock. He 
thought of hedgerows and columbine and hollyhocks 
and the faint tinkle of silver fountains. After all, he 
was tired and old and ready to quit! And the buz- 
zards overhead knew it . . . But they didn’t know that 
his luck had turned, that he had fortune by the throat. 
They didn’t know that his was the surrender that 
always came within sight of the goal . . . If they had 
they wouldn’t have wasted time circling about him in 
such a calm, anticipatory frenzy. 

He pulled himself to his feet, dragging back to that 
pool of whiteness which even now held such an element 
of unreality. Yes, it was still there—bared unaccount- 

ably for his achievement: a 





his pocket magnifier. His conclu- 
sions were reluctant, constrained 
by the incautions of a lifetime. 
Borax? . . . Could it be possible— 
here by the roadway’s rim, within 
a day’s journey of the railroad? 

. He felt himself grow sud- 
denly weak and he had the wit to 
realize that the sun was in no 
humor to brook defiance. He 
moved slowly into the truce of a 
rocky ledge, sprawling full length 
in its shadow. Overhead, three 
buzzards formed a sinister merry- 
go-round against the turquoise 
sky. Their foul expectations made 
Hank Wheelock chuckle. In spite 





The Secret Was His 


Not his partner’s—and he wasn’t going 
to be “no fool philanthropist” and 
share it. Jim Bledsoe was just a 
dreamer, or they’d have something to 
show for their forty years’ partnership. 
Now that he’d struck wealth, the first 
thing was to break off this foolish 
partnership and then enjoy his fortune. 
The story of Hank Wheelock’s 
struggle with greed and his final tri- 
umph over it is one of Mr. Dobie’s 
most successful portrayals of Western 
life. It is reprinted here through 
special arrangement with the author. 


glimpse, a mere indication of what 
must lie buried for miles in every 
direction under the deceitful gray 
of the desert. And, in a sudden 
spasm of joy, he felt himself toss- 
ing his hat into the air and heard 
the exultant cry issuing from his 
throat, swallowed up flatly by the 
unhemmed spaces. 

Overhead, the buzzards had 
ceased their circling. For a brief 
instant they held themselves mo- 
tionless, then swept eastward 
with calm deliberation. 

In the cool of evening, Hank 
Wheelock went through the primi- 








tive gesture of marking the con- 





fines of his prospect with bits of shale chipped from 
the ledge that had sheltered him from the sun. The 
definite rules for staking a claim he was unprepared to 
meet and yet some atavistic urge, harking back to the 
days when men had covenants with the gods, gave him 
a foolish pleasure in setting up symbols of his revela- 
tion. What he would have liked to do was to have 
swept back the sand over his treasure with a miracu- 
lous rake. There would be people passing and re- 
passing. Indians for the most part, intent on the 
pinon harvest, perhaps gathering mesquite beans, or 
working toward the streams with their fishsnares. 
These scarcely mattered, but others would pass, too— 
white men, with little sharp beady eyes, seeking fur- 
tively to wrest secrets from the sunbitten land. But 
the desert was capricious; it rewarded whom it would. 
Take his own case for instance: How many times had 
he scoured the blunt, squeezed hills to no purpose, 
coveting their treasures? . . . And this same spot, with 
its ledge of rock that marked a waterhole of almost 
miraculous sweetness, how many times had he loitered 
in its gaunt shade, innocent of its hoard? . . . Last week, 
when he had tramped eastward to another futile tryst 
with fortune, his path had been without revelation. The 
country had lain somnolent under a blazing sun, taci- 
turn and baffling, as always. But overnight a miracle 
had happened: a wanton wind had danced with gather- 
ing violence across the starlit mesa, furrowing the 
gleaming sand with its twinkling feet, tearing open 
quiescent wounds in its frenzy, revealing close-locked 
secrets . . . Tonight it was conceivable that another 
wind might rise, blotting out all trace of the one that 
had gone before, piling the restless sand discreetly back 
again. Hank Wheelock hoped that this might be so; 
‘such a prospect made him feel safer. He wanted to 
hoard his good fortune for a season, to guard it 
jealously. Would it be necessary to tell Jim Bledsoe? 
Not right off, anyhow . . . He’d bide his time . . . He 
might even persuade himself beyond that . . . He’d do 
what was right, but he wasn’t going to be no fool 
philanthropist. If they had come upon this secret to- 
gether, that would have been one thing . . . But they 
hadn’t . . . Yet Jim Bledsoe was still his partner. 


Well, there was time enough to settle that. He 
wouldn’t reach camp until the next morning. Twelve 
hours of solitude in which to wrestle with the problem. 
That was enough for any man. . . He decided to wait 
until nightfall before pushing on. When the moon rose 
he’d start. He flung himself back into the shelter of 
the rocky ledge. He wondered whether the buzzards 
would come winging back again . . . But they didn’t, 
and he fell asleep, chuckling. 


He rose with a windless moon, heading south by 
west, munching thin strips of jerked venison as he 
walked. He was a spare eater on the trail and he 
drank from his canteen scantily, barely moistening his 
lips. The land lay in a cool truce of incredible silver, 
invoking dreams and fancies and extravagances. He 
felt a mysterious affinity with hidden forces; like some 
primitive hero who had been singled out for favor by 
the gods. His discovery of the afternoon linked him 
with the elements, made him touch hands with illimitable 
time and space. He thought vaguely of the extra- 
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ordinary patience of nature, and its still more extra- 
ordinary whimsies. Imagine piling up a glistening 
treasure for millions of years, then hiding it slyly, in 
the end to yield the secret to a chance passer-by. He 
had seen uncovered borax marshes in his day, stretch- 
ing mile upon mile under a blazing sun, but never before 
had there come to his knowledge one discreetly buried, 
like a dead city of the ancients. He tried to imagine it 
lying stark and white, as it must one day have done, 
picturing the first thin line of whirling sand that had 
drifted upon its pallid face. A few grains of sand... 
mere specks of golden grayness. Grains piling up to 
a handful. An island in the center of a crystalline sea 
. . . the sea itself completely hidden! Then shrubs and 
reptiles and birds in their season. The primitive deceit 
accomplished. He ended by being staggered at so much 
elemental perseverance. It was like sprawling at full 
length with one’s eyes upturned to the stars; it crushed 
you, somehow, until in very self-defense you turned 
away. 


He saved his egotism by veering to problems within 
grasp. There was the matter of claim-staking, of 
launching a promotion scheme, of transportation. 
Twenty years before, his imagination would have evoked 
endless mule teams chiming through the blistering heat 
to a railroad siding; now he supposed motor trucks 
would accomplish the task swiftly and adequately. 
Hank Wheelock, the new Borax King! He ruffled with 
childish pride at the mere thought . . . But at that he 
might sell out at once and let somebody else bask in 
the warmth of the title. This last speculation brought 
him sharply against the question of Jim Bledsoe again: 
Would he be justified in dissolving his partnership at 
this point? Not that he begrudged Jim Bledsoe a 
share in his good fortune—oh, no, it wasn’t that! But 
a man with a big project ought to have a clear field to 
develop it, without let or hindrance. Or course he sup- 
posed Jim Bledsoe would give him a free rein, but then 
a man could never tell. 


It wasn’t as if the idea had never before occurred: 
for upward of forty years he had made periodic gestures 
toward cutting loose from Jim Bledsoe, to find him 
always in the end taking the path of least resistance. 
After all, it wasn’t easy to ditch a partner who had 
the genial vice of optimism, who could rise from the 
most crushing defeat upon the wings of an irrational 
hope, whose rainbow fell always just a day’s journey 
beyond. But looking back, Hank Wheelock had to 
admit that this had been Jim’s sole contribution to 
their common cause: the claims they had staked, the 
boom towns they had entered, the mining stocks they 
had purchased on the strength of Jim Bledsoe’s en- 
thusiasms! And all to no purpose . . . It was easy to 
trace the history of every move they had made toward 
opulence. The end was always the same; they had 
picked their penniless way back to the hills to pan 
dribbles of gold from reluctant stream-sides, or follow 
a promising ledge to its shallow source, or meet a quick 
turn in fortune on the spin of a faro wheel. But even 
then it had been Wheelock’s luck that stood by. When 
had Bledsoe ever washed so much as a solitary nugget 
from a creek bed, or fallen upon a single gilded out- 
cropping in the blunt, scarred (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Story and the Story Teller 


By Edwin L. Peterson 


great fire, his eyes on the pages of a book— 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales—that lay on the floor be- 
tween his elbows. Presently with a regretful sigh he 
closed the volume and rolled over on his back. For a 
long time he gazed at the ceiling as he resolved that he 
too would sometime write 
stories. 

That is the first picture we 
have of Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
whose short story, “Horse and 
Horse,” appears in this number 
of the Scholastic. 

Mr. Dobie has realized his 
ambition, and “Horse and 
Horse” is sufficient evidence to 
prove that he is not only a 
famous writer but also a good 
writer. Like Bud Starbuck he 
has “the gift of vitalizing his 
narrative.” His stories are 
real; they are not merely fic- 
tions carved from an imagin- 
ative brain. To read them is 
to be convinced that their 
actions have occurred. When 
you read the description of the 
desert over which Hank Wheel- 
ock staggered, you seemed to 
feel its heat rising to your face. 
It “bit ruthlessly into the 
flesh” ; it was a “burning white- 
ness.” Before you had read 
even the first column of the 
story, you were conscious of the 
sand burning its way into your 
skin ; and so the story ceased to 
be a mere account of Hank Wheelock, and became a 
real experience of your own. 


A SMALL boy sprawled on the floor before a 


And those buzzards—you can really see them 
circling in the hot sky. “Overhead three buzzards 
formed a sinister merry-go-round against the turquoise 
sky.” And as in the heat Hank Wheelock dreamed of 
a “far-off, dusky coolness,” he dreamed also of “hedge- 
rows and columbine and hollyhocks, and the faint tinkle 
of silver fountains.” After that contrast, the desert 
becomes hotter than ever. 


When Mr. Dobie has made the reader enter the life 
of his main character, he methodically proceeds to tell 
his story. It is carefully and simply planned. It is so 
well organized that it can be outlined with ease. The 
first section identifies the reader with the character and 
tells of the discovery of the borax. The second tells 
of the problem that confronts Hank Wheelock. The 
third section gives Hank’s solution of his problem. The 
next step follows naturally—the dissolution of the part- 
nership. Then comes a section that foreshadows 
failure; call it suspense if you care to. The seventh 





CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 
“Like Hank Wheelock he is ‘still a childlike soul in 
spite of his worldly contacts—a man with enough 
buoyancy of spirit to be forced upward instead of 
swamped by the ugly currents of life’.” 


and eighth sections are devoted to Bud Starbuck and 
his tale. The ninth shows Hank’s humiliation and sick- 
ness. And in the last section we arrive at a conclusion 
in which Hank retrieves himself and makes us feel proud 
of him. Each step follows naturally on the heels of its 
predecessor, as logically as if the author were proving 
a theorem in geometry. 

The first and last sections are 
particularly interesting in that 
they show how Mr. Dobie 
“framed” his story. In the final 
paragraph he again mentions 
the three buzzards and Hank’s 
longing for the “far-off, dusky 
coolness” and “the faint tinkle 
of silver fountains.” The repe- 
tition immediately reminds us of 
the beginning of the story and 
gives us a sense of unity and or- 
ganization. It supplies a defi- 
nite starting point and finishing 
point, sets the story, puts a 
frame around it. 

But Mr. Dobie is more than 
a mere craftsman, and in out- 
lining and dissecting his story 
we must not forget its reality. 
Do you know Hank? Would 
you recognize him if you met 
him on the street? Is he fat or 
thin, tall or short? What color 
is his hair? Are his eyes blue 
or brown? Go through the story 
to see how Hank, Jim Bledsoe, 
and Bud Starbuck are de- 
scribed. You know that Hank 
is about sixty years old and 
that Jim Bledsoe has “faded blue eyes.” Other than 
that you know nothing positively, for the author has 
refrained from describing the physical appearance of 
any of his characters. Whether this attitude is a fault 
or a virtue is open to question, but it is interesting 
treatment in either case. 


Why, then, do you feel that you have known Hank 
all your life? If his physical appearance is unknown, 
why is he so real? Isn’t it because you: have been with 
him, at his very side, in the most important event of his 
life? With him you have felt the burning heat of the 
desert ; you have been his only confidant while he strug- 
gled with the temptation to do something that he knew 
was wrong; you have seen him succumb to the tempta- 
tion; with him you have suffered humiliation and sick- 
ness; and at the end you have seen him atone for his 
mistake. No wonder you know him! Although you 
have accompanied him through only a few hours of his 
life, although you are not sure whether he had blue 
eyes or brown, you feel that you know him better than 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Crime—Its Prevention and Cure 
Problems of America Series: IX 


By Winthrop D. Lane 





F there are any notions 

about criminals that have 
not been held in times past, 
it would be hard to name 
them. Once crimes were 
regarded as offenses, not 
against man, but against 
deities; the gods, it was 
believed, were outraged by 
the commission of crime. At 
other times, or in other 
places, crimes were believed 
to be infectious, like disease; 








WINTHROP D. LANE 


written extensively on them 
Survey and other magazines. 


The New Criminology 


Within the past fifteen years an en- 
tirely new attitude has come about in 
the study of crime and justice. 
of seeking to make the lawbreaker the 
scapegoat for society’s grudges, the 
emphasis is now on the treatment of 
the offender as a moral invalid, just 
as the doctors treat physical disease. 
Winthrop D. Lane is a journalist of 
wide experience who has made a spe- 
cial study of these problems and has 


terms of vague generaliza- 
tions and did a most impor- 
tant thing: he “went to the 
criminal for the facts.” 
Limbroso was born in 1836 
and died in 1909—so you 
see how recent is any really 
direct. attempt to discover 
what criminals are like. 
Lombroso startled parts of 
the scientific world in the 
‘seventies and ‘eighties by 
declaring that criminals are 


Instead 


for the 








if you were exposed to a 
person with a criminal record, you 
might catch his criminality. We are all 
familiar with the idea that crimes were 
instigated by the devil or evil spirits, 
and that these could be exercised, or 
driven forth, by appropriate measures. 
Another notion in regard to crime was 
that it was the result of innate wicked- 
ness or original sin, or something of 
that sort, and that no criminal could be 
reformed; he could not be made any 
better. These are some of the ideas 
that have been held in times past. 

Accompanying such views have been 
various bizarre methods of punishment. 
Almost nothing that can be done to a 
human being has been omitted in the 
history of the treatment of criminals. 
Death, torture, mutilation, banishment, 
social disgrace and ostracism, financial 
loss, imprisonment—all have been tried. 
Perhaps the most amusing have been 
some of the “poetic punishments” 
handed out in times past—punishments 
regarded as especially appropriate to 
the crimes performed. In Europe in 
the sixteenth century a baker convicted 
of selling loaves of bread 
that weighed too little was 
punished by having loaves 
tied around his shoulders; 
with these dangling on 
either side he went forth. 
A fishmonger who sold bad 
fish was forced to walk 
through the streets with a 
collar of decayed smelts 
around his neck. 


Not all punishments were 
so mild. Some were mutila- 
tions. A thief had his hand, 
or both hands, cut off—so 
that he could steal no more. 
The perjurer had his tongue 
slit—an effective way of 
preventing further lies. The 
village scold was sometimes 
punished by being gagged, 
and if an ordinary gag was 
not sufficiently severe, a 


Pleasant, informal surroundings, no P 
judge more like a friendly mentor than a stern inquisitor, mark 


special kind of gag, called a brank, was 


used, provided with spikes to hold down 
the tongue. The ducking stool was a 
legal penalty for scolds in New Jersey 
as late as 1890. 

In no respect has human ingenuity 
been so strikingly shown, however, as 
in the infliction of the death penalty. 
Here are some of the ways in which 
people have found it agreeable, or con- 
venient, to kill other people: boiling, 
drawing and quartering, crushing be- 
neath wheels or the feet of animals, 
empaling, piercing with javelins, throw- 
ing to the lions or to serpents, stoning, 
killing with melted lead, throwing from 
a height, blowing from the mouth of a 
cannon, suffocation, burying alive, 
hanging and electrocution. These are 
only a few. 


Is There a “Criminal Type’’? 


Cesare Lombroso, an Italian, was the 
first man to direct inquiry concerning 
criminals into fruitful channels. He 
did not give us many conclusions that 
have stood the test of time, but he 
stopped thinking about criminals in 





A JUVENILE COURT IN NEW YORK CITY 


the modern handling of young delinquents. 


ublicity, and a sympathetic 


born, that there is such a 
thing as a definite criminal type, and 
that anybody who belongs to this type 
can be recognized by certain physical 
or anatomical marks or characteristics. 
He said that he could pick people out 
of the general population as being 
criminals or not, merely by their pos- 
session of these marks, or stigmata. It 
was all a little too simple. You simply 
had to examine your man, and presto! 
you could tell not only whether he was 
a criminal but what kind of criminal 
he was. 


The noses of criminals, said Lom- 
broso, were likely to be “huge, pro- 
truding and crooked.” He said that 
the hair of people who commit crimes 
of violence is “coarse and _ straight, 
more often black than otherwise.” The 
prominent cheek bone, he said, is char- 
acteristic of the criminal, and so is the 
low and receding forehead. Swindlers, 
thought Lombroso, have thin, straight 
lips. He regarded double front teeth 
as a very bad sign. There was almost 
no part of the body that Lombroso did 
not pick upon. He even made the dis- 
covery that criminals have 
agile toes—doubtless much 
like monkeys. 

Nowadays we know that 
there is nothing in all of 
this. Goring, the English 
investigator, proved that 
England’s criminals do not 
differ markedly in many of 
these respects from under- 
graduates at Cambridge and 
Oxford. Nevertheless, ves- 
tiges of such ideas are still 
found. You will probably 
hear somebody spoken of as 
“looking exactly like a crim- 
inal” or “having all the ear- 
marks of a criminal.” About 
all you can conclude from 
this is that the person de- 
scribed is not very hand- 
some. 

Lombroso, however, did 
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much to further the study of the in- 
dividual offender. It ought to be ob- 
vious that only by knowing why a per- 
son is a criminal can anything be done 
to remove his criminality, or to make 
him into a law-abiding citizen. And, 
if we are to know why he is a crim- 
inal, we shall have to study him. We 
shall have to know something about 
him. It is not safe to trust to general 
ideas about why people become crim- 
inals. Even if you know that poverty, 
drunkenness, poor education, marital 
unhappiness, mental peculiarities, and 
things of that sort, have a casual rela- 
tion to crime, you can do little about 
the person who is before you unless 
you know why that particular indi- 
vidual became a criminal. What is 
there in his personality, or in his cir- 
cumstances, or in his way of looking 
at life, that turned him into a criminal 
career? That is the question that crim- 
inologists ask today, and they insist 
that an answer is necessary before 
treatment can be prescribed that stands 
any chance of being helpful. 


The same process has been taking 
place in criminology that took place 
earlier in medicine. Once upon a time 
neatly all physical ailments were as- 
signed to a single cause, or at most, to 
a few causes; two remedies were para- 
mount, emetics and blood-letting. We 
all know that people died on every 
hand under such treatment. Slowly, 
many causes of disease were found; 
when these were known, diagnosis of 
the individual became all-important. 
The physician had to discover why the 
particular patient before him was sick 
before he could prescribe treatment; 
any other course was ridiculous. So it 
is, now, in the minds of criminologists ; 
they insist that it is necessary to know 
why a particular person is a criminal, 
or has criminal tendencies, before one 
can provide treatment that will be 
beneficial. Some of the criminologists 
today who take this point of view are 
Dr. William Healy, of Boston, Dr. 


SING SING 
TODAY 


The old gray build- 
ings which have 
stood by the Hud- 
son for more than 
a century are 
shortly to be re- 
pleced by new cell 
blocks of the most 
modern type pmo 
up on the hill. Even 
in the old prison, 
however, numerous 
changes have taken 
place under Ward- 
ens Osborne and 
Lawes. The center 
of the quadrangle, 
is now a beautiful 
garden. 


Bernard Glueck, of New York City, 
and Dr. Herman M. Adler, of Chicago. 


Studying the Individual 


In making an examination of the in- 
dividual offender, the criminologist 
wants to know all the facts that shed 





—Brooklyn Citizen 
WHOSE DOG? 


light on conduct. He is interested in 
the heredity of the offender. He is in- 
terested in those childhood experiences 
that shape personality and give direc- 
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Separate cottages 
and without  sur- 
rounding walls. 
Building No. 4 is 
the industrial and 
school building; No. 
5 is the psychopa- 
thic hospital; No. 7 
is the “Honor Cot- 
tage” to which any 
inmate may be pro- 
moted for good 
conduct. For some 
offenders, such a 








system is ideal. 





tion to later behavior. He is interested 
in the delinquent acts of the offender. 
He is interested in his physical health 
and well-being. He is particularly in- 
terested in his mental peculiarities or 
abnormalities, if he has any, for these 
are specially important in relation to 
conduct. A very large percentage of 
the inmates of our prisons and re- 
formatories are mentally abnormal or 
diseased—they have difficulties of per- 
sonality that are directly related, as 
causes, to their crimes. Only by the 
discovery, and modification or removal, 
of these car there be any real hope of 
recovery. The criminologist is a kind 
of combination of psychiatrist, or spe 
cialist in mental conditions, of sociolo- 
gist, and of expert in heredity; he is a 
student of human behavior. 

Now the chief defect in the handling 
of criminals in the United States today 
is that practically no provision is made 
for treatment based upon such under- 
standing as this. What do we do with 
criminals? We send them to prison, 
where they stay for greater or shorter 
lengths of time, and where substan- 
tially nothing is done to discover the 
reasons for their criminality or to make 
them over into law-abiding citizens. 
Yet, when their terms are up, we let 
them all come back and rub elbows 
with us again; nearly everybody that 
goes to prison rejoins society. Suppose 
a physician were to say to a man who 
is sick: “You are sick. You must go 
to a hospital. You must stay there 
exactly fourteen days. At the end of 
that time, come out.” If the physician 
did not diagnose the man’s illness, and 
if the hospital gave him no treatment 
calculated to remedy his particular dis- 
ease, we should say that everybody was 
crazy. We should say: “How can the 
physician tell in advance that the man 
will be well enough to come out at the 
end of fourteen days?” Yet that is 
exactly what we do with our criminals. 
We send them to a custodial institution 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Winning Factors in Sport and Life 


HERE seems to be a rather ex- 
tended belief that sport is almost 
all physical. But sport is far more 
than that. It is the team play among 
brain, nerve and muscle, and at its best 
it must also carry a strong moral force. 


Suggesting “moral fforce’ isn’t 
preaching in any sense. It merely 
means that sport must teach fair play, 
square dealing, clean living’ and de- 
termination to keep going against the 
odds. These are all things that carry 
on into other walks of life and are 
therefore useful outside of sport. 


There are two qualities that sport 
ought to teach which can be of great 
help in any undertaking, from the 
class room to business life. These are 
concentration and determination. To a 
large extent these qualities are matters 
of habit. This is especially true of 
concentration. No player is going to 
learn anything from his football coach 
or from any one else unless he acquires 
the habit of concentrating on the lesson 
and the instruction and the advice. 


Too many players think they are 
listening and learning when their 
minds are wandering to something else. 
Concentration means putting your at- 
tention on the one job at hand. There 
are few smart enough to think about 
two or three different things at the same 
time. The student can help his con- 
centration in sport by starting to im- 
prove his concentration in the class- 
room. He will find this will make his 
classroom work much easier and sim- 
pler, for it will eliminate a world of 
waste time and effort. The student 
will also find that concentrating on the 
work in the classroom will be a big 
help upon the athletic field, no matter 
what the competition. 


Two of the best examples I know in 
the art of concentration are Bobby 
Jones in golf and Ty Cobb in baseball. 
Jones says that he made a habit of 

' concentrating in his classroom work and 
found this habit also helped him a lot 
at golf. A wandering mind won’t pick 
up much worth while. 


Determination simply means the will 
power to give your best to the end of 
the job. It is a vital factor in sport 
and anywhere else in life. It means 
that no discouragement is going to keep 
the right type from going on through. 
There are a thousand examples of this 
in sport every year. Any one who has 
ever taken part in competition knows 
how often the case looks hopeless, but 


By Grantland Rice 





GRANTLAND RICE 


A name known to almost every boy and man 
in America, for who does not read “The 
Sportlight,” his syndicated column on the 
Sporting pages of many papers, or his articles 
in Collier's? In the accompanying sports 
quiz, reprinted by courtesy of the Viking 
Press from Spofford and Esty’s ‘‘Ask Me An- 
other?” Mr. Rice answered every question 
correctly. Counting two points to each ques- 
tion, what is your score? 


if one keeps hammering away there is 
a sudden change. Any number of hope- 
lessly lost contests have been won be- 
cause the player refused to quit. Luck 
will usually swing around to the player 
who sticks to the job and doesn’t start 
to feel sorry for himself. The career 
of George Young, the Toronto boy who 
won the Catalina swim after a cross- 
continent motorcycle trip, is the con- 
centrated essence of determination. 


Sport isn’t nearly as much a matter of 
winning as it is of giving the best you 
have, even when getting beaten. It is 
sometimes more fun to lose a close, 
hard-fought game where you were ex- 
tended to the limit than it is to win a 
one-sided contest where there was no 
competition to beat. Naturally any 
normal human would rather win than 
lose. You are out there to win. But 
both sides can’t win, so the main pur- 
pose after all is to learn the lesson of 
fighting it out. You will learn but 
little in victory. You can learn a lot 
in defeat, if you make use of the lesson. 

All these things are part of sport’s 
general plan and should be taught with 
the physical side of the game. They 
are just as important as the physical 
side, but have received less notice. They 
will become more and more a part of 
sport as the game goes on. Sport has 
certain faults to be cured, but in the 
main its progress on the right side has 
been large. It has done far more good 
than many appreciate. And it can do 
more good still in teaching these les- 
sons of character that will be invalu- 
able later on. 








Test Your Knowledge of Sports 


1. Who was known as “The father of 
American football”? 

2. In 1925, what swimmer held world’s 
records in every event from 100 yards to 
500 meters? 

3. What American has twice won the 
British Open Golf Championship? 

4. Who won the Women’s Singles Tennis 
Championship at the Olympic Games in 
1924? 

5. With what sport are Tommy Milton and 
Jimmy Murphy both identified ? 

6. In what country was modern polo 
developed ? 

7. Where was the Dempsey-Gibbons fight 
of 1923 held? 

8. What was meant by the phrase, “Tinker 
to Evers to Chance”? 

9. The crew of what western university has 
made a consistently good record in the 
Poughkeepsie regatta during recent years? 

10. On what surface is curling played? 

11. With what sport are all of the follow- 


ing identified: 
Goullet? 

12. Who is Jose R. Capablanca? 

13. What father and son have both been 
billiard champions? 

14. In auction bridge, what is the honor 
value of four honors in one hand, fifth 
in partner’s? 

15. What is a chukker? 

16. What is England’s biggest horse-racing 
classic known as? 

17. What colleges are represented in sport 
by football teams characterized as fol- 
lows: (a) Golden Tornado, (b) Nittany 
Lions, (c) Praying Colonels? 

18. What football team is coached by Glenn 
(“Pop”) Warner? 

19. What is Connie Mack’s real name? 

20. Who managed Jack Dempsey when he 
won the World’s Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship? 

21. Name the stadium of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, the scene 


Kramer, McNamara, 
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of many Army-Navy football games? 


puck ? 


Dempsey-Carpentier fights? 


22. What member of the U. S. cabinet is 32. What Harvard football coach established 40. Name two of the New England colleges 
connected with international competition a coaching system which is known by which constitute the “Little Three.” 
in what sport? his name and which has been widely 41. What American woman was given second 
23. Give, within a mile, the length of an copied ? ranking in both golf and tennis in 1925? 
Olympic marathon? 33. When a bowler scores three hundred, 42. To whom was the phrase, “Say it ain’t 
- what <. fn Wits femme om eoneel how many balls does he bowl? so, Joe,” addressed? 
“. 34. What automobile race, held for a series 45. What name is given to the method by 
for one season? : of years on Long Island, N. Y., was years conducted a relay carnival in 
25. What two players have held the National named for a well known American April? 
Amateur Golf Championship more than family? 44. Who was the first American-born golfer 
once since 1915? 35. In a baseball game, a player makes five to win the British Amateur Champion- 
26. How many men are there on a Rugby trips to the plate. He singles, is given ship? 
football team? a base on balls, makes a sacrifice hit, 45. What name is given to the method by 
27. In basketball, a field goal counts how is hit by the pitcher, and strikes out. which ranking tennis players are pre- 
many points? What is his batting average for the vented from meeting one another in the 
28. What battle for the heavyweight title game? early rounds of a tournament? 
took place at Reno, Nevada, in 1910? 36. What English Derby winner was de- 46. Where are the Olympic Games of 1928 
29. Who crossed the finish line ahead of feated by the American horse, Zev, in to be held? 
Johnny Hayes, the winner, in the 1908 a dual race in 1923? 47. Explain the expression “triple threat” in 
Olympic marathon race? 37. When and where were the first modern football. 
30. What Englishman revised the rules of Olympic Games held? 48. What is “Babe” Ruth’s real name in full? 
boxing? 38. What football player kicked five field 49. What group of young men were called 
31. In what sports are the following terms goals during a Harvard-Yale game in by sports writers “the four horsemen,” 





used: (a) stymie, (b) foot-fault, (c) 1913? 


during 1924? 


huddle system, (d) squeeze play, (e) 39. Who promoted the Jeffries-Johnson and 50. Who were “the hitless wonders”? 








VI. 


My Favorite Character 
Tom Outland 


in Fiction 


By Zona Gale 


acter in fiction is to name the one which is oc- 

cupying my thought at the moment. One has a 
new favorite character for every new favorite book. If 
I tried to name them all I should have to give a party. 
The character who occupies my mind at the moment is 
Tom Outland in Willa Cather’s The Professor’s House, 
and this is for the same reason that a little while ago I 
was thinking most of the protagonist in Johan Bojer’s 
The Great Hunger. And for years, still earlier, of the 
bishop who offered up candlesticks instead of candles. 
And in my little girlhood, of Sydney Carton who said 
“It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I have 
ever done.” I suppose therefore that what I mean by 
my joy in Tom Outland is that he is one more who can 
set free whatever is in him by identifying himself with 
a great idea. Does not the slang phrase “What’s the 
great idea?” seem, as many slang phrases seem, to voice 
a profound spiritual wonder. What is the great idea? 
The bishop found it, Sydney Carton found it, and the 
Great Hunger man found it in self-identification with 
an idea. In every case, under whatever guise, the pro- 
cess was the same—the identification of self with some 
precious idea. To buy the soul of a “thief” with a gift 
of two candlesticks; to sow rye in an enemy’s empty 
field; to ride off to the guillotine in somebody’s place; 
and to develop a passion for the preservation of the 
heritage of a desert and of a dead people—these are 
not so different, since by such things the provincial 
limitations of self give way to the universal field of 
group emotion. The provincial self about its own af- 
fairs is a fascinating field for literary research; but 
what amour or personal adventure which Tom Outland 
might have had could be so emotionally thrilling as the 
passion and the hope and the understanding which he 
puts into this quest? In him Miss Cather creates a 


T= best that I can do in naming a favorite char- 


living being, passionately pursuing an objective that 
has no personal taint. He expresses the love of the un- 


He has 


known which is the basic hunger of the race. 
caught “the Great Idea.” 





TOM OUTLAND 
The drawing of Miss Cather's hero by Anne Merriman Peck em- 
bodies the idealism of the boy who discovered the great mesa, that 
Miss Gale interprets so appreciatively in the accompanying sketch. 
The same note of idealism is found in Miss Gale’s books. “Preface 
to Life” is her latest novel. We are indebted to The Bookman 
’ for this sketch. 
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VI. Back Talk and Face Talk 


VERY sort of creative person has 

been discussed in these columns 
from baseballist to lady artist, so I may 
be forgiven for reserving the last 
article for my own type of “ist,” which 
is wordist. 

Words were my first important in- 
terest, my mother tells me, the strange 
words of a newspaper, and I inquired 
myself into a knowledge of reading and 
the mystery of word signs at the age 
of three. And that interest has never 
died down. Since I have written for 
the popular magazines as well as for 
technical journals, my work has 
traveled to every part of the world— 
as letters prove often enough—and my 
circulation—magazine and book, not 
personal !—is numbered in the scores 
of millions. And last week I published 
my fifth book. 

I say this just to prove that my job 
is respectable, for my former teachers 
emphatically did not think so. Many 
times I was “on the carpet” for it and 
twice came within a hair’s breadth of 
expulsion. I can safely say this now 
without offense to anybody, for that 
type of teacher is practically extinct. 
They were hounds on the scent of mis- 
spellings and wrong capitalizations; 
and they were the world’s champions of 
neat penmanship, clean paper with 
your name at the upper right hand 
corner (where no one else in the world 
ever desired it to be). They were 
furious about the importance of 
“metonymy” and “synecdoche” (No, 
dear children of Massachusetts, they 
did not mean your beautiful town, 
Menotomy, through which Paul Revere 
rode; no, dear children of New York, 
they had no reference to your thriving 
city of Schenectady) and with a brass- 
bound ruler they walked up and down 
the aisles during the composition hour 
and whacked the fingers of the lost 
souls who failed to put a comma before 
every “and.” 

They said we would never get a job 
and that the world would not love us 
if we did not put a heavy stroke on 
the downward slant of letters; and if 
we pressed too hard on the pen, in the 
endeavor to have the world love us, we 
spilled a blot; and two blots on one 
exercise equalled one visit to the caning 
establishment of the principal, where 
we got a job immediately and were a 
screaming success at it. 


To this day I can remember the 
courage it took to bear lightly on those 
downward strokes while that grim 
teacher walked the aisles; and the far- 
off yells of unsuccessful compatriots 
caused the hand to tremble. The World 
War was won in the composition and 
penmanship drills of the public schools 
of yesteryear. 

Courage? For training in courage 
there was nothing like it. 





“Wordists,”’ Take Heart! 


Boys and girls who have gained 
pleasure from playing with their own 
private codes and languages may find, 
like Mr. Mearns, that this apparently 
trivial pastime becomes the 
work of the mature writer’s facility 
with living words. No hobby is ever 
so useless that it cannot become grist 
to the author’s mill 

It is with deep regret that we pub- 
lish here the last installment of Mr. 
Mearns’ “Creative Youth” Department. 
From numerous interested lettters of 
students and teachers we are convinced 
that it has been of untold value in re- 
vealing to hundreds of readers a hint 
of their latent possibilities for creative 
work in a thousand directions. To you 
who believe in yourselves, the watch- 
word is “Carry On!” Mr. Mearns and 
THE SCHOLASTIC will be ever 
ready to give you advice and encour- 
agement. But in the long run, you 
must carve out your own salvation. 











“There’s nothing like eating hay when 
you’re faint,” the King remarked to Alice as 
he munched away. 


“I should think throwing cold water over 
you would be better,” Alice suggested. 

“I didn’t say there was nothing better,” the 
King replied. “I said there was nothing 
like it.” 

But, in spite of teachers, words were 
my earliest passion and continued to be 
dominant in my life. I read random 
pages of the school dictionary for the 
strange sensation of discovering un- 
heard-of words; I spent my little money 
for works in foreign tongues, getting 
indefinable comfort in looking at the 
unintelligible jargon, learned German 
script for the sake of writing secret 
documents, bought a second-hand poly- 
glot Bible, and contrived a dozen secret 
written and spoken languages. 

The only reason I speak of these 
things is because I know that I am 
merely telling the hidden story of all 
word-minded boys and girls. They 
would instantly understand the follow- 
ing cryptic line: 

315 135 118 15 21 144 5 1 18 12 25 
20 15 1497 8 20. 


And they would laugh, because that is 
the very first attempt to maintain 
secrecy in code and it is the very easiest 
to guess. After a few of these mes- 
sages have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, creative invention suggests more 
involved and difficult schemes. A chum 
and I used to write to each other with 
Greek letters spelled from right to left 
like the Hebrew and from bottom to 
top like the Chinese. But we did not 
write many letters after the first. 

Secret spoken languages do not 
usually advance much beyond “hog 
Latin,” like “Ill-way ou-yay o-gay ith- 
way e-may?” for “Will you go with 
me?” but after many trials with com- 
plicated spoken languages I finally hit 
upon one that is quite simple and 
always mystifying. Strangely enough 
I used it only for private conversations 
with myself, talking aloud as I walked 
along unfrequented roads; but once I 
blazed away in it before an astonished 
group, of which I shall tell you later. 

Reading the sounds of a word back- 
ward had always been a habit of mine. 
I do not know when it began. In school 
the words of irritated teachers fell 
backwards in my mind and there were 
said; my lips may have moved but I 
knew better than to speak aloud. Nor 
did I wish to let anybody in on what 
was a very private and secret pleasure. 
So the oft uttered word “attention!” 
became instantly “nushnetta !” ; “stop 
that!” shifted to “pots tath!”; and 
“close books!’ was “zohlk skoob!” 

When an older person talked too 
much in my nine-year old presence I 
had no right to say aloud, “Shut up!” 
but I often got great satisfaction by 
whispering to myself, “Tush puh!” At 
those times the tension in my mind was 
relieved. “Tush puh!”, administered 
at the height of tedium, was what the 
best psychiatrists today call good men- 
tal medicine. Certainly it increased my 
boyish cheerfulness. 


To myself I called my language 
“Kab Klaught,” which translated, 
means simply Back Talk. Remember, 
if you care to practice it, that it is the 
sounds and not the spelling that are 
made backwards. For that reason it 
led me into a study of sounds. I found 
that the letter Y was just the long 
sound of E, and that W was the u-sound 
in “coo.” So “you” became “oo-ee” or, 
shortened, “wee”; and “was” turned 
into “zuh-oo.” Also I found that X 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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The Mother of Colleges 


By Vesta H. Wood 


HE presence of the Clerk 

of Oxenford among 
Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims 
brings to many a high school 
student his first introduction to 
the University of Oxford. 
Then, as he continues to meet 
in his study of English litera- 
ture with such men as John 
Wyclif, the first great figure of 
the English Reformation; Wil- 
liam Tyndale, a martyr to the 
cause of Bible translation; 
Peele and Lyly, the University 


— 





- 





Wits; and Sir Philip Sidney, 
“a verray parfit gentil knight,” 
he may wonder, how long ago 
was this University founded? 
But Oxford was never founded. Like 
the proverbial Topsy, it “jes grew” 
out of meetings held in the Middle 
Ages when wandering scholars gathered 
round a teacher, who held classes and 
disputations in the porch of a Gothic 
cathedral or at the entry of some 
church. Later, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the college system had its begin- 
ning. By Chaucer’s time the Univer- 
sity was well on the way to becoming 
the impressive institution it is today, 
with the title of the Chancellor, Mas- 
ters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford. 

When an American visits Oxford and 
is told “There is Magdalen College 


where Addison was in residence—see 


“TOM QUAD” 
Of Christ Church College—the largest quad- 
tangle at Oxford—is redolent with memo- 
ries of 400 years. 


The Ma 


“BIGHTS WEEK” 


the walk by the river named for him,” 
or “Be sure not to miss the dining hall 
at Christ Church, where Queen Eliza- 
beth saw plays performed by strolling 
companies”—he becomes confused by 
the multiplicity of separate colleges 
and wonders where the University is. 
He soon finds out that the colleges are 
organized groups—independent of the 
University in matters of internal gov- 
ernment. Each college is incorporated 
into the University system, but an in- 
dividual cannot be received as a mem- 
ber of the University until he belongs 
to one of its colleges. The matricula- 
tion ceremony occurs in the Divinity 
School where the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University receives the Deans of the 
different colleges, each accompanied by 
a band of new studenis. There are 
twenty-one or more colleges for men 
and five for women. A student lives 
within his college walls and competes 
with members of other colleges in 
athletic events, but he takes University 
examinations, and, at the end of his 
three years course, his degree will be 
conferred upon him at a University 
ceremony which is very picturesque and 
leaves an impression of scarlet hoods 
and Latin speeches. 


During the time he is “up at Ox- 
ford” no undergraduate is compelled 
to go to lectures. However, his social 
life is strictly governed. Unless he 
wishes to pay a small fine, he must be 
within his college gates by nine o'clock, 
the hour when Big Tom booms one 
hundred and one strokes from the tower 
of Christ Church. The amount of the 
fine increases hourly up to twelve 
o'clock; and if he enters after mid- 
night, the undergraduate must see the 
Dean the next morning. The entrance 
to each college is through a gateway, 
heavily barred, and under the watchful 


al. i la Ri 


regattas on the Thames, when crews of the various 
colleges compete, attract thousands of spectators. 





supervision of that collegiate 
St. Peter, the head porter. Of 
course, a more informal en- 
trance can be effected, but each 
college is surrounded by high 
thick walls, often surmounted 
by iron spikes or decorated 
with cunningly placed broken 
bottles, so that a catlike en- 
trance into one’s college at 
three A. M. is not too easy. 

In the morning the under- 
graduate is awakened at seven- 
thirty by his “scout’”—a ser- 
vant who is in charge of five 
or six sets of rooms on a stair- 
case. The college may de- 
mand an attendance at morn- 
ing chapel; others insist only on roll 
call, or “rollers,” at which each mam 
answers to his name. If the under- 
graduate does not break his sleep to 
respond to a certain number of roll 
calls or chapel services each week, he 
in time sees the Dean! Then after 
chapel each student’s breakfast is 
brought to his rooms by the scout. 

At ten, the lectures begin. These: 
vary greatly, both as to interest and 
value. A few are worthy of attendance 
and the pains of note-taking; others 
are “not worth two pence.” They are 
held either in the dining halls of the 
colleges or in the building designed for 
public examinations known as “The 
Schools.” They are over by one o'clock, 


(Continued on Next Page ) 


GATEWAY TO LINCOLN COLLEGE 
The student at the if is wearing the of- 


ficial short “gown” of the undergraduates. 
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Crime and Its Prevention 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


for fixed periods of time, where nothing 
is done to improve them, and then we let 
them come out. No wonder they turn back 
to their criminal careers. The prisons of 
the United States are today filled with 
people who have been there two, three, four, 
five, and in some instances as many as ten 
times before. 

A prison ought to be an institution for the 
discovery of the reasons that people commit 
crime—the diagnosis of the individual of- 
fender—and for the application of treatment. 
Only by treatment fitted to a man’s needs 
or particular disabilities, can there be reason- 
able hope of recovery. 

If we do not send offenders to prison, we 
fine them, which too often merely puts a price 
on crime. Or we dismiss them with repri- 
mands. Or we kill them, which is effective 
but cannot be applied to a large number. 

What the people of the United States must 
realize is this: When a person has com- 
mitted a crime, has been caught, has been 
tried, found guilty, sentenced, and has served 
his sentence, substantially nothing has been 
done either to discover why he turned to a 
criminal career or to end his criminality. 


Cutting Off the Source of Crime 


One of the most important things to know 
about criminals is that a very large per- 
centage of criminal careers begin very young. 
It is when these offenders are ten, eleven, 
twelve and thirteen years of age, some of them 
earlier—that they first show their anti-social, 
or delinquent, trends; this, at least, is true 
of many of them. The value of this is that 
treatment in the early years is most impor- 
tant; the usual procedure of sending a 
youngster off to a reform school, where he 
learns more about crime, is seldom the best 
course to pursue. A better course is to put 
him into the hands of an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic probation officer, who will help him 
get over his difficulties; he needs under- 
standing and sympathetic surroundings. Dr. 
Healy has just shown, in studies in Boston 
and Chicago, how much better probation and 
similar measures are than institutional in- 
carceration. 

There are other important aspects of crime. 
Why is there so much more crime in the 
United States than in most European 
countries? Do you know that there is one 
murder for about every 12,000 people in the 
United States, one for about every 634,000 
in Great Britain? This is prodigious. For 
every robbery, or assault with intent to rob, 
committed in London in 1920, there were 
seventeen such crimes in Cleveland, and 
Cleveland is about one-ninth the size of 
London. 

Why is there so much crime, compara- 
tively, in the United States? The answer is 
hard to find. Perhaps it is because we are 
a melting pot—because so many groups of 
people, with different standards and ways of 
thinking, rub elbows in our cities and even 
in some parts of our rural areas. Perhaps 
it is because parents are not as careful of 
their children’s upbringing in this country. 
Perhaps we are merely less law-abiding. One 
reason doubtless is that there are so many 
loop-holes in our machinery of justice—our 
laws and court practices let so many guilty 
escape. In other countries a much larger 
percentage of those who commit crime are 
caught. It would be a good thing if we had 
a more rapid-moving and more certain 
justice here. 

Nevertheless, much of the talk about a 
“crime wave” in the United States is non- 


sense. We have plenty of crime all of the 
time. Moreover, there have been alarming 
reports of “crime waves” in the United States 
nearly every decade for fifty years. The 
figures seem to show an increase, in the past 
few years, in the single crime of robbery; 
the total volume of crime has gone down, 
not risen. The city seems to be a safer place 
than it used to be for crimes of theft. The 
automobile, purring at the curb, affords a 
quick get-away, and the automatic gun sup- 
plies a ready weapon with which to frighten 
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—Brown in New York Herald-Tribune. 
THE CLEAN-UP STAR TAKES THE 
SPOTLIGHT 
The decadence of the stage may be a factor 
in the prevalent disrespect for law. New 
York has just passed a “padlock bill” to 


curb it. 





“crime wave” as many of the more sensa- 
tional newspapers are fond of picturing. 
These are only a few aspects of the crime 
situation. The study of crime is entering 
upon a more scientific phase than ever before, 
and two things stand out as particularly im- 
portant: (1) opportunity for further scien- 
tific study of the causes of crime, and (2) 
diagnosis of the reasons particular people 
commit crime and treatment based upon ob- 
servation of the individual offender. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


and upon his return to college the under- 
graduate finds his lunch in his rooms—a 
rather meager affair of bread and cheese, 
If he entertains at his own expense, the col- 
lege will furnish anything from salmon to 
strawberries. 

After lunch, everyone goes out for exer- 
cise. This may take the form of rowing, 
soccer, rugger, cricket, tennis, or golf, de- 
pending on the time of year. Each college 
makes up its own teams or “sides,” and in- 
tercollegiate matches are keenly followed. 

After tea at four—the Englishman’s devo- 
tion to this meal has become proverbial—the 
undergraduate may see his college tutor, who 
gives him an hour’s coaching each week in 
the subject he is reading. This may be law, 
theology, literature—any ome subject. He 
reads in his subject as directed by his tutor 
and prepares each week an essay to read at 
his “tutorial,” as the coaching hour is called. 

The college members, with the Head and 
the Fellows, dine together in “Hall”; the 
undergraduates at long tables, and the dons 
at Head Table, which is set on a raised 
platform. The walls of the hall are usually 
of panelled oak, darkened by time, and hung 
with oil paintings of great picturesqueness 
and value. At one side is a huge fireplace. 
After Hall, if a student wishes to be undis- 
turbed, he may go to his rooms, and “sport 
his oak,” that is, close his heavy outer oaken 
door. This is done only at times of great 
mental effort and is not a common occurrence. 

Discipline within each college is con- 
trolled by its Dean. The usual punishment 
for minor offenses is “gating,” which means 
that the offender must be in college every 
night by nine o’clock. There are two uni- 
versity officials with power over all colleges 
who are extraordinary disciplinarians. These 
gentlemen are called proctors, and their 
rights of office extend back to the Middle 
Ages. With a paid band of townsmen as 
helpers (called bulldogs or “bullers” by the 
undergraduates), the proctors roam the streets 
at night. They may meet some student who 
is not wearing his gown, a black sleeveless 
jacket worn over one’s suit of clothes and 
reaching to the hips, which must be worn 
to lectures, all university meetings, and after 
nine in the evening. If it is after nine 
o'clock, they “prog” him, that is, he is told 
to meet them the next morning and pay a 
fine. Going to a public dance hall, hanging 
around a stage door, drinking in the bars of 
hotels, smoking while in “academic dress’— 
these are all proggable offenses. 

The word “prog” is a sample of the Eng- 
lish University slang which mystifies Amer- 
icans. Most of this slang is the result of 
adding “er” to words much in use. Exercise 
becomes “ekker’”; rugby football, “rugger”; a 
bonfire is a “bonner’; a new student, a 
“fresher”; even the Prince of Wales, when 
an Oxford undergraduate, was nicknamed 
the “Pragger Wagger.” 

The Oxford University year is divided 
into three terms of eight weeks each. During 
the six weeks’ vacation which intervenes be- 
tween these, and in the “Long Vacation” of 
the summer, an undergraduate does reading 
from which he gathers information for essays 
written in term. His final examinations come, 
not at the end of each term, but at the end 
of the three years’ course. If he wishes an 
“honors” degree he takes harder examina- 
tions than the ones set for those who wish 
merely a “pass” degree. Most of the actual 
studying is done in vacations, because when 
“up at the Varsity” one’s mind is largely oc- 
cupied with college activities and sports. 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Emily Dickinson 


MILY DICKINSON, brilliant, 
E spontaneous, retiring, a lover of 
nature and of books, lived practically 
a half-century before her time. The 
publication of her complete poems 
about a year ago caught the reading 
public, and Emily Dickinson’s name 
and her verses have become widely 
known. Her fancy, her shrewdness ‘n 
seeing things as they are, and her brief, 
clever poetic phrasing are all very 
delightful. 

Emily Dickinson was a native of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was born in 
1830, educated at Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, lived a recluse most of her life; 
though in childhood she was fun-loving 
and gay of heart. In 1886 she died in 
the house in which she had been born. 


The selections here printed have 
been made available to Scholastic 
readers through the courtesy of Little, 
Brown and Company. They can all be 
found in that firm’s edition of The 
Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
an interesting volume of poetry for any 
private or public library. The poems 
were originally published without titles 
and are reprinted here as they are num- 
bered in the volume of her collected 
verse. You can give titles to them. 
Some day try browsing through the 
complete poems of Emily Dickinson and 
see what you may discover in her verses 
that you have been thinking about 
yourself. 


XV 


I know some lonely houses off the road 
A robber’d like the look of— 

Wooden barred, 

And windows hanging low, 

Inviting to 

A portico, 

Where two could creep: 


One hand the tools, 

The other peep 

To make sure all’s asleep. 
Old-fashioned eyes, 

Not easy to surprise! 


How orderly the kitchen’d look by night, 
With just a clock— 

But they could gag the tick, 

And mice won’t bark; 

And so the walls don’t tell, 

None will. 


A pair of spectacles ajar just stir— 
An almanac’s aware * 

Was it the mat winked, 

Or a nervous star? 

The moon slides down the stair 

To see who’s there. 


There’s plunder—where? 
Tankard, or spoon, 

Earring, or stone, 

A watch, some ancient brooch 
To match the grandmamma, 
Staid sleeping there. 


Day rattles, too, 
Stealth’s slow; 

The sun has got as far 
As the third sycamore. 
Screams chanticleer, 
“Who's there?” 


And echoes, trains away, 

Sneer—“Where ?” 

While the old couple, just astir, 

Think that the sunrise left the door ajar! 


XX 


I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler ° 
Leaning against the sun! 


XLII 


I like to see it lap the miles, 

And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 

And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 
In horrid, hooting stanza; 
Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, punctual as a star, 
Stop—docile and omnipotent— 
At its own stable door. 


XXXII 


How happy is the little stone 
That rambles in the road alone, 
And doesn’t care about careers, 
And exigencies never fears; 
Whose coat of elemental brown 
A passing universe put on; 
And independent as the sun, 
Associates or glows alone, 
Fulfilling absolute decree 

In casual simplicity. 
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The Mother of Colleges 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


In spring the river commands much at- 
tention. Every May a famous series of eight- 
oared crew races lasting six days is held, 
known as “Eights Week.” As the river is 
too narrow for horizontal racing, the boats 
row one after the other, each trying to catch 
the one in front and bump it. After a bump, 
the boats change places. To be “head of the 
river” is a coveted honor. As the boats 
string out along the narrow river frenzied 
undergraduates run along the tow path firing 
pistols and yelling so as to encourage their 
college boat. On the other side of the river 
is a line of college barges each decorated 
with bunting and shrieking femininity. During 
“Eights Week” the Englishman loses the 
calm spirit he shows at football matches, 
when a fine play is rewarded only by a 
clapping of hands and a politely voiced 
“Well played, Trinity,” or “Well caught, 
sir.” Organized cheering and yell leaders 
at athletic events are unknown. 


Modern Oxford youth with its slang and 
athletics cannot wholly escape the picturesque 
traditions which survive from mediaeval 
times. At Magdalen College (pronounced 
Maudlin), on the first of May, the college 
chapel choir sing from the top of the famous 
bell tower a Latin hymn—a custom originat- 
ing in 1504. On Christmas Day at Queen’s 
College a boar’s head is brought to the 
High Table in the dining hall. This custom 
is supposed to be based on an encounter be- 
tween a mediaeval scholar of Queen’s and 
a wild boar, met in a neighboring forest. 
The student, when attacked, thrust the 
volume of Aristotle he was reading down the 
beast’s throat, whereupon the boar promptly 
curled up and died. At All Souls college 
once a century a procession with lighted 
torches takes place at night over the roofs, 
through the quadrangles, and through every 
room, in a pretended search for a mallard 
duck, which tradition says was startled out 
of a drain when the college foundations were 
first dug. 


Every college has celebrities as well as 
traditions to boast of, but only a mere men- 
tion can be made of some of the famous 
names connected with Oxford. University 
College houses a memorial to Shelley, who 
was expelled when an undergraduate there. 
Sir Richard Steele, the friend of Addison, 
was at Merton. John Evelyn, whose diary 
is so conventional and circumspect when con- 
trasted with the gossipy account kept by his 
lively contemporary, Samuel Pepys, was at 
Balliol. This college, famed for its intel- 
lectual standards, can also claim Matthew 
Arnold and Algernon Swinburne. Dr. John- 
son, almost as threadbare in his college days 
as Chaucer’s Oxford scholar was at Pem- 
broke. Lincoln College is proud to claim 
John Wesley. The Rev. C. L. Dodgson, 
better known as Lewis Carroll, was a grave 
Oxford don who wrote his “Alice in Won- 
derland” to entertain the daughters of the 
Dean of Christ Church. The setting for 
Alice’s exit down the rabbit hole is a charm- 
ing garden within the college walls. 

If, as Cardinal Newman said, “the true 
function of a University is intellectual cul- 
ture,” what better place than Oxford can be 
found for an education, where the student 
profits by an intellectual tradition at least 
eight hundred years old? 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


OUIS BROMFIELD has won the 

Pulitzer award of $1,000 for the 
novel “best presenting the whole at- 
mosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood” with Early Autumn, his 
third novel. Bromfield, who has been 
called “the John Galsworthy of the 
United States,” is in his early thirties 
and has engaged chiefly in journalism. 
Scholastic readers will remember his 
article in the October 30 issue of the 
magazine and his favorable comment on 
Saplings. 

In Abraham’s Bosom, written by Paul 
Green, assistant professor of Philosophy 
in the University of North Carolina, 
won the $1,000 award for the play 
“performed in New York... . best 
representing .... the power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste and good manners.” 


The $2,000 prize for the best book 
of the year upon American history went 
to Samuel Flagg Bemis for his Pinck- 
ney’s Treaty, A Study of America’s Ad- 
vantage from Europe’s Distress. Prof. 
Emory Holloway received $1,000 for 
his biography of Whitman, and Leonora 
Speyer’s Fiddler’s Farewell, the $1,000 
award for the best volume of verse. 


In journalism the awards were as 
follows: a gold medal to the Canton 
Daily News for its fight against vice 
terminating in the assassination of the 
editor, Don S. Mellet; to F. Lauriston 
Bullard, $500, for his editorial in the 
Boston Herald asking retrial for Sac- 
cho and Vanzetti on the basis of new 
evidence uncovered; to John T. Rogers 
of St. Louis, $1,000, for his reportorial 
work leading to the impeachment of 
Judge George W. English; to Nelson 
Harding, $500, for his cartoon in the 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


Shakespeare a Front-Page 
Figure 


OES a hitherto unknown poem of 
William Shakespeare lie buried in 

the grave of Edmund Spenser in West- 
minster Abbey, and is the possibility 
that it may sufficient warrant for open- 
ing the grave to obtain it? The above 
questions have been perplexing literary 
England since it has become known that 
Shakespeare was one of a group of 
poets present at the burial of Spenser 
in 1599 and who cast eulogistic poems 
and the pens with which they wrote 
them into the grave. Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, the distinguished 
Shakespearean actor, asserts that any 
poem by Shakespeare which lies hidden 
anywhere should be recovered. George 
Begnard Shaw, sceptical as ever, as- 
serts that if the poem was any good, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly kept a copy 
and published it, and adds that poets 
only throw away their bad poems and 
not all of them. Still others are of the 
opinion that Shakespeare himself would 
disapprove of such action, and they cite 
the lines which Shakespeare had placed 
upon his own grave: 

“Good friends for Jesus’ sake forbeare, 

To digg the dust enclosed heare 

Blest be he yt spares my bones 

And curst be he yt moves these stones.” 

Recently a radio hook-up that covered 
England and America was used to 
broadcast the appeal being made by the 
Shakespeare Society of America for a 
fund with which to rebuild the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre recently de- 
stroyed by fire at Stratford-on-Avon. 
As part of the program John Barry- 
more read Hamlet’s soliloquy, Shakes- 
pearean music was played, and James 
M. Beck, former Solicitor General of 
the United States urged Americans to 
demonstrate their interest in our com- 
mon literature by raising $1,000,000 for 
the Memorial. 








Brooklyn Eagle entitled “Toppling the 
Idol,’ showing the League of Nations 
pulling down the God of War. 
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EMIL JANNINGS 


Nationalistic Movies 


ATIONALISTS in foreign coun- 

tries frequently protest against 
the American film invasion as under- 
mining the national culture of their 
homeland. In Germany this protest has 
been recently emphasized by the rise 
to power of Alfred Hugenberg in the 
motion picture industry. Herr Hugen- 
berg is a successful publisher, the 
Hearst and Northcliffe of Germany, 
who has bought control of the “UFA”, 
the largest film combination in Ger- 
many. Hugenberg hopes to develop the 
German film industry to a point where 
its products will supplant American 
pictures in German theaters. He is also 
a 100% nationalist and is suspected of 
designing to use the motion picture to 
set forth his political ideas. 

Exemplifying the type of film that 
may be produced under nationalist di- 
rection is “Kaiser Wilhelm II,” just 
released by UFA. It depicts the Ger- 
man people and their leaders in the late 
conflict as nobly heroic, and carefully 
avoids the defeats of the German army 
as well as the horrible side of war in 
general. The Kaiser, Hindenberg, and 
Ludendorff are among the figures in the 
film which have evoked enthusiasm from 
the militarists, although it has also been 
greeted with violent displeasure from 
the public which has suffered so severe- 
ly because of the mistakes of the Hohen- 
zollerns. The UFA’s previous triumps 
have been “expressionistic’”’ pictures of 
the type of “Variety,” “Faust,” etc., 
featuring Emil Jannings. 

Russia, like Germany, is attempting 
to develop a national motion picture 
industry. A number of films like “The 
Armored Cruiser Potemkin,” have given 
evidence of great passibility in this new 
Soviet art. Emphasis is being placed 
on pictures which will display the 
characteristic life of the common peo- 
ple. 
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GEORGE ANTHEIL AND HIS WIFE 


Machine-Shop Music 
IRPLANE propellers whirred, 


sirens shrieked, and _ boilers 
clanged, not too mention the more or 
less unorthodox symphony instruments 
of xylophones, player pianos, etc., be- 
fore an astonished audience in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. The occasion was the 
first American production of Ballet Me- 
canique, by George Antheil, a young 
American composer educated in Paris, 
who hopes thus to express the power 
and chaos of American life by its me- 
chanical elements. His percussion or- 
chestra banged and rattled through fif- 
teen minutes to the accompaniment of 
varying emotions in the crowd. Some 
hissed, some clapped, some yelled, some 
stamped indignantly out. Most musical 
critics passed it off as the effort of a 
sensation-seeker. But a few know An- 
theil as a sincere experimenter, an ac- 
complished musician in the conventional 
modes, who knows his Bach as well as 
the next man. 


Antheil’s “ballet” was no more classic 
in motive than a “fantasy” performed 
recently by the Boston Symphony, 
called “The Ten Millionth Ford Is Now 
Serving Its Owner.” It was composed 
by Frederick S. Converse, a well-known 
musician “just for fun.” The “synop- 
sis” of the epic, as given in the sym- 
phony program, ran as follows: 


Dawn in Detroit; Chanticleer [a siren] 
announces the dawn; the city stirs; the call 
to labor. 


March of the toilers. Din of the builders. 
Birth of the hero; the hero emerges from the 
welter, full-fledged, ready for Service; he 
tries his metal. 

The hero wanders forth into the great 
world in search of adventure. 

May night by the roadside 
romance). 

The joy-riders (America’s frolic). 

The collision (America’s tragedy). 

Phoenix Americanus, the hero righted and 
shaken, proceeds on his way with redoubled 
energy, typical of the indomitable American 
spirit. 


(America’s 





BABE RUTH AND TY COBB 


Age Must Be Served 


ROVER CLEVELAND ALEX- 

ANDER made himself a hero in 
the last World’s Series. And he is not 
done yet! For already this season he 
has pitched several remarkable games, 
standing batters on their heads who are 
young enough to be his sons. And Ty 
Cobb and Tris Speaker, the two great 
veterans whose reputations were slightly 
beclouded in the winter’s scandal-mon- 
gering, have bobbed up smiling, and are 
playing a whale of a game, especially 
Cobb for the Philadelphia Athletics. 
Babe Ruth is no youngster, as baseball 
players go, and he has started the sea- 
son as heftily as he did in his greatest 
year when he smeared 59 home runs. 

As the major league races settle 
down into the steady grind for the title, 
predictions of the critics seem on the 
whole to be running fairly true to form. 
The Yankees and Athletics are battling 
it out for the lead in the American, 
while the Cardinals, Giants, and Pirates 
are showing their heels to the field in 
the National. The Yanks have again got 
away to a flying start with all their big 
guns booming. Koenig is a much im- 
proved shortstop, and Lou Gehrig is a 
great hitter. They do not win their 
games so much by close defense and 
subtle strategy as by the good old wal- 
lop. The Athletics are making a real 
bid for the pennant. It is now or never 
for them, with the veterans whom Mack 
has purchased to steady his flashy 
youngsters likely to slide downhill at 
any time. 

The Champion Cardinals may look 
like Hamlet without the Prince in the 
absence of Rogers Hornsby, but they 
have a sweet staff of right-handed hurl- 
ers in Alexander, Haines,’ Rhem, and 
Sherdel, and Frankie Frisch is playing 
a better game than he did for McGraw. 
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PRESIDENT MACHADO 


Cuban President Visits Us 


ERARDO MACHADO, President 
' of Cuba, solved the problem of 
visiting the United States though Cuban 
law forbids the president to leave Cuban 
soil, by annexing to Cuba the Ameri- 
can territory over which he passed, the 
land in question reverting automatically 
to the United States as he left it. Thus 
he was still technically on Cuban soil 
even when he stood in the temporary 
White House, where he tendered an in- 
vitation to President Coolidge to attend 
the Pan-American Conference to be held 
in Havana in February, 1928. 

Sugar is the basis of Cuba’s wealth, 
and one-fourth of the world’s supply 
is produced there. Sixty per cent of 
the industry is under American contro] 
and American investments in Cuban 
sugar approach a billion dollars. The 
United States is also the market for 
eighty-five per cent of the crop. 

The tobacco crop is second to sugar 
in importance, but though of finest 
quality, the industry is far less exten- 
sive than sugar. 

President Machado is a liberal and 
was elected under electoral reforms sug- 
gested by Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. 
S. Ambassador to Cuba since 1920, who 
is this year resigning his post because 
of ill health. 

In an age of imperialism the conduct 
of the United States in returning con- 
trol of Cuban affairs to Cuba in 1909 
stands as an example of disinterested 
political behavior. A measure of benev- 
olent protection is maintained through 
the Platt Amendment by which the 
United States may intervene in Cuba to 
maintain order and Cuba may not con- 
tract a public debt without the consent 
of the United States. President Mach- 
ado has publicly expressed while here 
the cordial grattitude Cuba feels to- 
ward her big brother. 
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A close-up of the transmitting apparatus for 
television of an individual speaker. Behind 
the three oblong screen pane's are the three 
big photo-electric cells which “see” him. 





Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General 
Electric Company, inventor of a different 
television system. 





LMOST exactly one hundred 

years ago, Joseph Henry, first 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, successfully sent signals with his 
electro-magnetic apparatus through 
several miles of wire, on the same prin- 
ciple that was later (1844) made com- 
mercially practicable by Samuel F. B. 
Morse. 


Just fifty years later (1876), Alex- 
ander Graham Bell wrote another 
chapter in the saga of electrical com- 
munication when he created the speak- 
ing telephone. 


Another twenty-five years and Gugli- 
elmo Marconi had taken the electric 
waves discovered by James Clerk Max- 
well and Heinrich Hertz, and invented 
a process of transmitting signals 
through the air without wires. 


In 1915 the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company held its first 
transoceanic tests of radio telephony, 
not to be completed until eleven years 
later, last winter, when commercial 
telephone communication between 
America and Europe was thrown open 
to the public (Scholastic, Jan. 22). 

Meantime scores of electrical en- 
gineers had been working on the prob- 
lem of making radio available to large 
groups. Fessenden, with his improved 
dynamos, Berliner with the microphone, 
Armstrong, Pupin, and De Forest, 
with the vacuum tube, each contributed 
his part. But it was only seven years 
ago that the first successful radio pro- 
gram was broadcast from the studios 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company (KDKA). The 
unprecedented growth of the radio in- 
dustry is so recent as to be fresh in the 
minds of every high school student. 
Many of the best brains of the world 
are concentrated on all sorts of new 
applications of the radio principle, and 
the next quarter century will probably 
see even more miraculous developments. 


1] 


Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover inaug- 
urating the first public 
demonstration of tele- 
vison. He is shown 
speaking by telephone 
to President Gifford of 
the A. T. © T., in 
New York, while his 
face is ‘‘photographed”’ 
by the electric eyes 
and flashed on a small 
screen 200 miles away 
The apparatus as first 
set up permitted of 
transmission only in 
one direction 
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TSENDING APPARATUS AT WHIPPANY 
| FOR TRANSMISSION BY RADIO 

















SENDING APPARATUS AT WASHINGTON 


FOR TRANSMISSION BY WIRE TEL JSORATORIES 








The latest and in some respects the mog“screen”) ¢ 
marvelous triumph of this great electrical agtinuous pic 
became a reality last month when the Ameqwas invente 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, alwaylves, the f: 
a leader in experimentation, demonstrated ifvision expe 
“television” process for communicating thppi 
actual semblance of the person speaking 
the person listening at the other end of t 
line. The first public test was held recen 
between Washington and New York, with 
voice and image of Secretary Hoover 





performers were also “televised” by radifdi 
from the Company’s experimental station # 
Whippany, N. J. To televi 


The new process is the product of manjngton to N, 
minds working together in the Bell Laborgearbons of | 
tories in New York under the guidance of Def the lamp 
Herbert E. Ives. Despite the elaboratenesprranged in 
of the apparatus, television depends essemhe center t 
tially upon the fact that a film of potassiumpeing televi: 
metal in a vacuum tube can be made to give Him 17.5 tit 
small electric current when light shines on if be illumi 


This is the photo-electric cell. ingle area 
As seen on the small receiving screen, thy ™ semi-d 
scene looks like a two-inch cut in the pit§ In front 


sheet edition of a daily paper—except that Bells, the e 
has come to life. Most newspapers prilargest that 
photographs in what is known as “halftone’—#he moving | 
small dots spaced 50 or more to the inch (tin the face, 
halftones in The Scholastic are of 12tlls. By x 
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And Wit May Accomplish 
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“IMAGE BEING RECEIVED IN NEW YORK | 
| FROM DISTANT STATION BY AUDIENCE | 
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IMAGE BEING RECEIVED IN NEW YORK | 
[FROM DISTANT STATION BY INDIVIDUAL 
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; the mof“screen”) and blended by the eye into a con- 
ctrical agtinuous picture. This process, incidentally, 
the Ameqwas invented many years ago by Frederic E. 
Ives, the father of Herbert E. Ives, the tele- 
strated ifvision expert. In the television receiver the 





cating thjpicture is also made up of 50 rows of light 
peaking tand dark spots, which appear pink because the 
end of tilight in which they are painted comes from 


ld recentlglowing neon gas—a rare element found in 
k, with thithe atmosphere, which will not combine with 
[oover y other chemical substance. Unlike the 


To television a speaker’s face from Wash- 
t of manjngton to New York, the light starts from the 
11 Laborgarbons of an automatic arc lamp. In front 
ince of Def the lamp is a dise with 50 holes around it 
rboratene##tranged in a spiral, each hole a little nearer 
nds essemle center than the one before. The person 
 potassiumeing televised has this light spot sweep over 
le to give #im 17.5 times a second. His face appears 
hines on i@o be illuminated by a slightly flickering, but 
ingle area of light. Otherwise the subject 
sin semi-darkness. 







screen, th 
n the pit In front of him are three photo-electric 
sept that Bells, the eyes of television. They are the 
pers prilifargest that have yet been constructed. When 
1alftone”—#he moving finger of light touches a light spot 
e inch (thi the face, light is reflected to the sensitive 
e of 12Mtlls. By means of amplifiers like those used 


in radio stations, the photo-electric 
cells’ tiny current is magnified thous- 
ands of times. And when the beam 
reaches a dark part of the face or 
clothing where no light is reflected, no 
current flows from the cells. 


Thus the lights and shades of the 
face are transformed into a varying 
electric current, just as the telephone 
transmitter transforms the sound of the 
voice. It may travel either over tele- 
phone lines or over radio waves. At the 
receiving end the current is picked up 
and amplified some more to make up 
for losses in transmission, and then 
translated by the neon tube back into 
variations of light. A disc the exact 
duplicate of the one at the sending end 
revolves in front of the neon tube. An- 
other ingenious invention permits the 
motor running the receiving disc to 
keep exactly in step with the sending 
one, even to 190,000 of a second. 

The 2x2!/. inch picture produced by 
the small neon lamp is intended for in- 
dividual reception. Such a form of ap- 


paratus may in future years be attached © 


to the individual desk telephone. If a 
large audience is to receive television, 
a much larger tube is used. In fact the 
whole screen, about four feet square, 
is made up of a lengthy continuous 
tube, covering its surface much as lines 
of type cover this paper. This system 
is used instead of the revolving dise of 
the smaller receiver, because so large a 
dise would not be practicable. The 
tube is a multiple one, really 2500 sep- 
arate lamps in one, each requiring sep- 
arate wires and electrodes. 

With the complicated apparatus 
necessary to accomplish television, the 
time is not yet in sight when it will be 
an appurtenance to every telephone. 
The officials have refused to make any 
predictions as to the commercial de- 
velopment of the process or its adapta- 
tion to the moving picture industry. 
But with the initial success, the future 
is a matter of simplification, and it is 
in this task that the modern scientist 
shines. 


Dr. Herbert E. Ives, 
director of the Bell 
T ele phone Labora- 
tories, who is mainly 
responsible for the 
successful development 
of the television pro- 
cess. He is holding in 
his hands one of the 
huge _potassium-lined 
vacuum tubes that act 
as photo-electric cells. 
The screen beside 
which he stands is the 
kind on which the 
large-scale portrait is 
p  atone to a crowd. 





John L. Baird, the British inventor, demon- 
strating his television apparatus to scientists 
of the Royal Institution 


The A. T. & T. syster. should not be 
confused with the many other similar 
projects that are now being worked out 
in laboratories. The principle is very 
similar to that by which photographs 
are now transmitted long distances for 
newspaper reproduction. But whereas 
the moving finger of light in the tele- 
photo process takes as much as 20 min- 
utes to traverse an entire photograph, 
the speed of the beam in television is 
so rapid as to cover the face in about 
1/17 of a second. 

Television has nothing in common 
with the “vitaphone” and other talking 
motion picture schemes now in their 
infancy (Scholastic, Feb. 19). The 
latter are not transmissions of the 
things seen, such as a singer or or- 
chestra, at the same moment they are 
thrown on the screen, but are reproduc- 
tions, by the projector and loudspeaker, 
of sound and sight recorded simul- 
taneously, perhaps months before, but 
stripped together on the same piece of 
film. (Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Father of Waters Runs Amuck 


Ravages of Greatest Flood in History of Mississippi Valley Turn Nation’s Thought 


to Relief and Prevention Measures 


ITH the flood waters of the Mis- 
W sissippi crashing through the 
1000 foot man-made crevasse in the an- 
cient French levees at Poydras, ten 
miles below New Orleans, with a roar 
that can be heard for miles, the city 
feels confident of safety, though since 
the cut was made the waters have 
abated only a little more than an inch. 
The land sacrificed for the city, which 
was a fertile area covered with truck 
and flower gardens is now a desolate 
stretch of turbid waters. But new ter- 
rors ensued when weakened levees above 
the city gave way, threatening the lives 
and homes of 50,000 more. 

The present Mississippi flood sur- 
passes any other, though records have 
been carefully kept for a century. 
Two hundred thousand homeless refu- 
gees are being cared for by the Red 
Cross and the number increases hourly. 
Millions of acres of fertile farm land 
are under water and still other millions 
are menaced by new breaks in the lev- 
ees. The cotton industry has suffered 
irreparable losses as have the hardwood 
and the fur industries. In fact Louis- 
iana hunters and trappers see their 
source of livelihood permanently de- 
stroyed, and Louisiana has equalled 
Canada in the volume of its fur indus- 
try. Farmers, however, will take the 
bulk of the loss with their stock 
drowned, machinery swept away or 
rusted and the long saved-for household 
comforts destroyed. One victim tells of 
going over the site of his old home in 
a steamer, adding: “We had the new 
piano and the radio almost paid for— 
but my neighbor and his four children 
were all drowned.” Such stories help 


“MAIN STREET” 


Columbus, Kentucky, is only one of scores of towns and villages 
up and down the rwer that are under several feet of water. € 
plight of the open country is far worse. 
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those on the outside to realize something 
of the tragic losses involved in such a 
disaster. President Coolidge, upon the 
recommendation of Secretary Hoover 
has asked for double the $5,000,000 re- 
lief fund originally called for. 


Unquestionably it is the nation’s 
problem and not just that of the Mis- 
sissippi valley area. The drainage of 
thirty-one states, about forty per cent 
of the country, flows into the Mississip- 
pi and such a catastrophe as the flood 
will profoundly affect the business of 
the country. All of our presidents have 


recognized that the problem is national, 


The origin of this flood lies in an un- 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
which may never come again, but which 
must be provided against. The circum- 
stances consisted of the following facts: 
all of the tributaries were in their nor- 
mal spring flood condition at the same 
time. This condition was augmented 
by heavy rains in the East and West 
and by melting snow in the North. 

Various remedies have been proposed. 
they are: the building of reservoirs in 
the upper tributaries to equalize the flow 
the year around; reforestation; and 
greater levees. 

Experts pronounce the reservoir rem- 
edy impracticable, as the land covered 
by an adequate reservoir would virtually 
equal the lands subject to overflow. 
Reforestation, they assert, is equally in- 
adequate, citing the length of time it 
would take to build up forests and the 
fact that the greatest flood of the upper 
Mississippi occurred in 1844 at a time 
when the Northwest was covered with 
primeval forests. Then general opinion 
is that levees are the only solution. 
Some people have supposed that levees 
gradually raise the level of the river 
bed. This is an erroneous idea as can 
be proven by systematic measurements 
over a period of years. The trouble with 
the levee system hitherto has been that 
on account of the expense they have not 
been built consistently. Thus a strong 
levee in one place only increases the 
danger of the place further down with 
a weak levee. The extent of the present 
disaster seems to promise that govern- 
mental forces will assist the states to 
build up an adequate system of levees. 





THE NATIONAL FLOOD RELIEF COMMITTEE 


Around the table, besides representatives of the Red Cross, the 
Army and Navy, are Secretary Hoover, chairman; Secretaries Davis, 
Wilbur, and Mellon. Miss Mabel Boardman is on the right. 
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Nicaragua Canal Plan Reappears 


Pressure of Ocean Traffic on Panama Route Necessitates Early Construction of Another 


HE American right to build a canal 
T across Nicaragua has been repeat- 
edly mentioned during the discussions 
of the difficulties in that zone, and is 
regarded by the Administration as a 
support to its claim of a moral pro- 
tectorate in Central America. The con- 
struction of such a canal, until the pres- 
ent controversy in Nicaragua, has ap- 
peared to be remote. President Cool- 


Interoceanic Waterway 


trans-isthmian canal facilities. 

The building of a canal through Nic- 
aragua has been frequently proposed as 
a means of taking care of the growing 
traffic whenever the Panama Canal will 
be unable to do so. The probable route 
of the Nicaraguan Canal is from Grey- 
town on the Caribbean Coast by way of 
the San Juan River to Lake Nicaragua. 
Costa Rica has objected to this route 


was paid by the United States to Nic- 
aragua. The money was retained in the 
United States and orders drawn upon 
it were subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 

The privileges thus purchased were 
immediately challenged by the neigh- 
bors of Nicaragua, including Costa 
Rica, Honduras and Salvador, who 
claimed that the treaty infringed upon 
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through the canal, which 
averaged 361,197 tons per 
month for the first ten and 
a half months ending June 30, 1915, 
mounted rapidly during the following 
years and by 1926 had reached a month- 
ly average of 2,064,549 tons. This was 
5.7 times the initial figures. Colonel 
Bunau Varilla, the adventurous engineer 
who figured so colorfully in the manu- 
facture of the Panama Revolution of 
1904, predicted a few years ago that by 
1944 or earlier the canal statistics 
would reach 135,000,000 tons per year. 
This estimate was based on the increase 
in traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. When the tonnage reaches this 
figure, according to Colonel Bunau 
Varilla, the supply of water available 
in Panama will be wholly insufficient 
to operate the locks for the passage of 
so many ships. Captain A. W. Hinds 
of the United States Navy has made a 
somewhat different estimate of our canal 
requirements based on the experience of 
the Suez Canal. Captain Hinds has 
calculated that, making allowance for 
all improvements, the ultimate capacity 
of the canal will be reached by the year 
1979. The President’s proposed survey 
will doubtless produce more elaborate 
and carefully considered estimates than 
either of these. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that in the near or remote future 
an increase will be necessary in the 


Showing the existing Panama Canal and one of the proposed Nic- f 
aragua Canal routes which wou'd follow the San Juan River to o 


Lake Nicaragua. 


because her northern boundary runs 
through the San Juan River. The west- 
ern shore of Lake Nicaragua is only 
twelve miles from the Pacific Ocean 
and this narrow divide will be pierced 
by excavation. The canal will probably 
have its Pacific terminal at Brito. While 
this line has been recommended, the 
United States is not confined to any 
particular route by the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty. 

The above-mentioned treaty, which 
gives the right of canal construction to 
the United States, was signed by Sec- 
retary of State Bryan and Emiliano 
Chamorro, the Nicaraguan minister, at 
Washington in 1914. According to the 
terms of the agreement, the United 
States not only received the right to 
construct a canal, but also obtained 
leases for 99 years of the Great Corn 
and Little Corn Islands in the Carib- 
bean, as well as the right to establish 
for 99 years a naval base at the Gulf of 
Fonseca on the west coast. The leases 
are renewable for a further term of 99 
years. Thus the United States secured 
a strategic position on both the Carib- 
bean and Pacific coasts of Central 
America. The consideration for these 
rights was $3,000,000. It would not be 
entirely accurate to say that this sum 


the Conservative president 
Nicaragua, who is 
friendly to American inter- 
ests. There is no evidence, 
however, for believing that the canal 
would be jeopardized if the Sacasa 
faction were in power. 


Kiski 
Men~— 


Work hard, play hard, shoot 
straight, and fight cleanly 
—that’s the Kiski tradition. 
Kiski standards of scholar- 
ship are high. It’s no school 
for failures! Good students, 
good sportsmen—Kiski Men! 
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SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Dr. A. W. Wirson, President 


Box 921, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Long Distance Flying Still Uncertain 


ACH major step forward 
E in the history of trans- 
portation has involved dan- 
ger to the adventurous pio- 
neers ‘who participated in 
the first experiments. These 
first experiments are hazard- 
ous because until a thing has 
been actually tried 
times, it is impossible to 
forecast and prepare for the 
contingencies that may arise. 


many 


There is no record of the 
casualties that occurred 
when early man first at- 
tempted to adapt the wild 
horses of the plains to the 
uses of transportation, but many people 
now living can recall the early days of 
the railroad, before numerous safety de- 
vices had been invented, when accidents 
were so frequent and so serious that 
there were insistent demands for Feder- 
al control. Similarly it is easy to recall 
the early days of the airplane when 
every aviator who made a flight risked 
his life in doing so. ‘Those days are 
now over and the pilots who operate in 
the U. S. Air Mail Service and on the 
numerous continental passenger routes 
do so in comparative safety. Long dis- 
tance flying, however, is still in the pio- 
neer stage and still, therefore, attended 
with the greatest hazards. The chief 
problem is the great weight of the 
amount of gasoline needed to keep the 
motors running efficiently and to enable 
the pilot to proceed, if necessary, 
against adverse weather conditions. 

The Raymond Orteig prize of 
$25,000 for the first aviator to make a 
non-stop flight from New York to Paris 
has stimulated different expeditions to 
make the attempt this spring. 

One of the most hopeful ended tragic- 
ally when Lieut. Commander Noel Da- 





HEROES OF FAILURE 


Commander Davis and Lieutenant Wooster 

standing at the nose of their plane in which 

they were to have competed for the New 
York-Paris flight. 





THE FALL OF ICARUS 


The American Legion, plane in which Davis and Wooster were 


killed, crumpled in a Virginia marsh 


vis and his fellow pilot, Lieut. Stanton 
Wooster, were killed when their plane, 
the American Legion, fell in its last 
test flight before the attempt. Appar- 
ently the runway was not long enough 
for a plane of the size of the American 
Legion, laden with a 17,000 pound load. 
It was slow in rising and as it heavily 
left the ground and began to mount, a 
row of trees which it could not clear ne- 
cessitated a turn. The turn still further 
impeded the plane and a forced landing 
became necessary. This terminated in 
a nearby swamp, and the machine 
turned over, suffocating both men by 
water and gas fumes before aid could 
reach them. 


Commander Richard Byrd, Floyd 
Bennett and George O. Noville of North 
Pole fame, who had earlier attempted 
the flight, escaped with minor injuries. 
On the first trial of their Fokker plane, 
it turned turtle as they were attempting 
a landing, the machine was smashed, 
and the occupants received injuries that 
will prevent them from attempting the 
flight for some months. It is thought 
that their accident was due to their hav- 
ing attempted flight in a machine spe- 
cially built to carry a heavy load of 
gasoline, withonly a small supply of 
gasoline, with only a small supply of 
stead of the three it was designed to 
carry. The equilibrium of the machine 
was thus disturbed and the accident fol- 
lowed. 


Clarence Chamberlain, who with 
Lieut. Bert Acosta, recently established 
a new record by remaining continuous- 
ly in the air for more than fifty-one 
hours, will accompany Lloyd Bertaud 
in a Bellanca plane. His rivals im the 


! attempt to win the Orteig 
prize will be Charles Lind- 
berg, who will fly in a single- 
motor Ryan plane, and Capt. 
Charles Nungesser who with 
Capt. Francois Coli, both 
Frenchmen, will attempt the 
flight from Paris to New 
York. This rivalry, which is 
particularly strong between 
the French and the Ameri- 
cans, each desiring the hon 
or of the first non-stop 
flight for their own country, 
adds zest to the contest. 

Experts predict that with 
in a few years trans-Atlan- 
the flights will be as safe and as com- 
mon as the usual commercial flights 
now are. 

Other recent developments in the 
field of aviation are the announcement 
by Harry F. Guggenheim, President of 
the Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, of $150,000 in 
prizes for an airplane contest to be held 
in 1929 to promote safety in aviation. 

The U. S. Army Pan-American fliers, 
who completed their good-will flight of 
20,000 miles (Scholastic, March 19), 
were welcomed upon their return to 
Washington, May 2, by President Cool- 
idge and other dignitaries and by the 
delegates to the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference which will meet at 
the Pan-American Union next week. 


De Pinedo, who is preparing for his 
return flight in the new airplane sent 
him from Italy (Scholastic, April 16), 
predicts that non-stop flights around 
the world will be made in a few years 
in the space of four days or less. 

The greatest concentration of air- 
planes in American military history is 
under way in preparation for combined 
air and ground manoeuvres near San 
Antonio, Texas, next month. 





THE REWARD OF VALOR 
Bert Acosta (left) and Clarence Chamber: 
lain eating a man-size meal just after they 
had landed from their world’s record en- 
durance flight of 51 hours. 
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Bubbles From the News Cauldron 


Arturo Toscanini, former conductor of La 
Scala Opera at Milan, will receive $60,000 
for directing the forty concerts scheduled by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
next season. This sum is the highest ever 
paid a conductor. His nearest rival, Leopold 
Stokowski, receives $60,000 for a season of 
ninety concerts. 

iO} 


The historic Philadelphia shipyard of Wil- 
liam Cramp and Sons, long prominent in the 
construction of Government and merchant 
ships, has decided to abandon shipbuilding 
because of dwindling business, and will de- 
vote itself to other branches, such as engine 
building and hydro-electric and foundry op- 
erations. 

a 


Dr. Albert C. Barnes, who established at 
a cost of $7,000,000 the Barnes Foundation in 
Merion, a fashionable suburb of Philadelphia 
“for the use of serious students of art” has 
announced that unless the town commission- 
ers revoke the new zoning ordinance per- 
mitting the erection of a group of small houses 
adjacent to the Foundation, that he will pre- 
sent the entire collection of paintings and 
sculpture to the Metropolitan Museum, turn 
the Foundation into a national negro educa- 
tional center, and leave the city. 

a 

Chief Justice Taft headed the Alumni group 
who asked support for Yale’s drive for a 
$20,000,000 endowment. The appeal was 
broadcast by radio to Yale men at 200 din- 
ners in cities throughout the world. More 
than $10,000,000 has been pledged. 

10] 

Edith Wynne Matthison, wife of the play- 
wright, Charles Rann Kennedy, and head of 
the drama department at the Bennett School 
of Liberal and Applied Art, has been award- 
ed the gold medal of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters for good diction on the stage. 
This medal has been awarded only once be- 
fore (to Walter Hampden in 1925). 

0] 

No award was made in the contest spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to provide a musical setting for Kath- 
erine Lee Bates’ poem, “America the Beauti- 
ful,” which it was hoped might place it in 
a class with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Though more than 1000 manuscripts were 
entered from all parts of the world, the judges 
deemed none of them adequate to the poem. 

The greatest assembly of U. S. war vessels 
ever seen in any part of this country is being 
held in New York. The ships are anchored 
in the Hudson between 59th and 145th 
Streets. 


The West Chester (Pa.) Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion is alleged to have caused the dis- 
missal of two professors of the State Normal 
School there who have been in association 
with the student Liberal Club, which went on 
record as opposed to the Federal Administra- 
tion’s Nicaraguan policy. The American 
Civil Liberties Union conducted an investi- 
gation to determine (1) the right of the 
American Legion to censor discussions, (2) 
the status of freedom of opinion among col- 
lege professors, (3) whether tenure of office 
in educational circles depends upon opinions. 


The State of Georgia is attempting to re- 


cover possession of the will of one Joseph 
Stanley which bears one of the much coveted 
Button Gwinnett signatures (Scholastic, Feb. 


19). The will disappeared from the Georgia 
archives about the time Sherman made his 
“march to the sea.” Testimony at the trial 
brought out that the late Mr. Danforth re- 
turned with the will from Georgia in 1901, 
having paid $500 for it. In 1912 the late 
Col. Manning bought it from Mr. Danforth 
for $4,500. The Manning estate turned it 
over, with the rest of Col. Manning’s col- 
lection, to the Anderson Galleries, who sold 
it for $22,500 to Dr. A. S. Rosenbach. The 
Anderson Galleries have returned his money 
to Dr. Rosenbach pending the outcome of the 
trial. 


A group of publishers have joined in pro- 
testing the action of Boston authorities in 
suppressing the sale of nine books including 
Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry, and will test 
the Boston book ban in the courts. 


The Theatre Club, Inc., has awarded its 
gold medal for “the season’s most pleasing 
and worthy play” to Arthur Goodrich, who, 
with the assistance of Rose Palmer, wrote 
“Caponsacchi” based on Browning’s play, 
“The Ring and the Book.” The medal was 
awarded to George Kelly last year for 
“Craig’s Wife.” 

a 


George Bernard Shaw’s jibes at the Brit- 
ish Royal Academy are thought in some 
quarters to have influenced the Academy’s de- 
cision to reject the portrait of Mr. Shaw by 
John Collier, a conservative in art, whose 
work has been regularly exhibited at the 
Academy for fifty years. Mr. Collier sub- 
mitted with the Shaw portrait one of Aldous 
Huxley which the Academy accepted, though 
Mr. Collier regards it as second in artistic 
merit. 


The informal democratic manner of the 
Prince of Wales, which has so won the 
hearts of English and American people in all 
parts of the world, was not a success in the 
autocratic, formal court of Spain. The Prince 
has been much censored there for his failure 
to appear in uniform, for his refusal to at- 
tend a bullfight, and for his preferring Eng- 
lish and American dancing partners to the 
Andalusian beauties of the court. Resentful 
Spaniards have dubbed him “the Prince of 
Jazz.” 


The program for the World Conference on 
Faith and Order to meet in Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, August 3 to 21 has been announced. 
Every Christian communion will be repre- 
sented with the exception of the Roman Cath- 
olic. The official languages used will be 
French, German, and English. 

10} 


A plan has been proposed to solve the 
transit, trafic and freight problems of New 
York by the construction of a west side speed- 
way atop a series of twelve-story buildings 
stretching from the battery to Yonkers. A 
feature of the plan is a series of moving 
platforms for the transportation of foot pas- 
sengers. 


London’s biggest department store, William 
Whitley, Ltd., has been merged with the 
American owned firm of Selfridge & Co. The 
merger makes Selfridge’s one of the four 
largest department stores in the world and 
the largest in Europe. The others are Mar- 
shall Field’s of Chicago, Bon Marche of 
Paris, and Macy’s of New York. 
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DR. ALBERT C. BARNES 
Director of the Barnes Foundation, Merion, 
Pa., and distinguished art critic, who threat 
ens to take his fine modern collection to 


New York 





THE UNITED STATES FLEET 


Lying at anchor in the Hudson River for 
a ‘long leave following spring maneuvers. 








JOHN COLLIER 

The British painter, standing beside his por- 

trait of Bernard Shaw which was refused 

admission to the annual exhibit of the 
Royal Academy. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


President Declares for Moderation Toward Latin America, Ignores Third Term Letter, 


and Frames New Farm Relief Bill 


The “Coolidge Doctrine”’ 


REATER protection to American lives 

and property, though without imperial- 
ism; an accord with Mexico concerning the 
oil laws; and a meral protectorate in Central 
America were among the aims of the present 
Administration in foreign affairs, as outlined 
by President Coolidge in an address at the 
20th anniversary dinner of the United Press 
Association in New York recently. 

Arbitration with Mexico is undesirable, he 
said, because of the impossibility of framing 
a question for arbitration which would be sat- 
isfactory to both governments. The United 
States would not care to submit the question 
of “confiscation” of American property, and 
Mexico would probably be adverse to arbi- 
trating the power to pass regulatory laws 
concerning property within its own jurisdic- 
tion. Accordingly the matter can best be ad- 
justed by negotiations, and these, according 
to the President, are proceeding with every 
hope of reaching a successful solution. 

To the recognized governments of Central 
America this nation has “a moral responsi- 
bility that does not attach to other nations.” 
American recognition, explained the Chief 
Executive, should be worth something to those 
governments whenever they may be beset with 
difficulties. By these terms the President in- 
dicated that there exists a form of protector- 
ate according to which the United States will 
uphold the established governments against 
foes from without and within. Such a re- 
lationship will doubtless insure harmony be- 
tween the State Department and the Latin 
American governments like Nicarauga which 
are dependent upon the United States for 
their continuance in power. 

Mr. Coolidge’s speech was received with 
favor even by those who have been critical 
of his foreign policies. But he ran counter 
to the opinions of independent journalists 
when he admonished the press to refrain from 
criticism of the Government’s foreign policy. 
Such criticism is quoted abroad, he said, and 
is likely to create the impression in other na- 
tions that their course of action, when op- 
posed to the Government’s, may find sym- 
pathy in America. Mr. Coolidge believes 
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TRYING TO SMOKE HIM OUT 


that views contrary to those held by the Ad- 
ministration should remain unexpressed, but 
newspapermen declare such a policy means 
the death of freedom of the press and the be- 
ginning of despotism. 


The Coolidge-Hoover Flare-up 


Reports of dissension in the Cabinet over 
the Government’s Chinese policy led to an 
outbreak of what looked to many observers 
like “official jealousy.” The President’s myth- 
ical “spokesman,” taking cognizance of the 
rumors that Herbert Hoover is opposed to the 
course of Frank Kellogg, scotched them with 
a flat denial, declaring that Kellogg would 
not resign as Secretary of State, and that if 
he should resign, Hoover would not be ap- 
pointed to that office. 

This apparently intentional slight to Mr. 
Hoover aroused considerable resentment at the 
Commerce Department and bade fair to be- 
come a “political incident,” when the Presi- 
dent poured oil on the waters by inviting 
Mr. Hoover to breakfast at the White House 
and told the press delegation that no criti- 
cism of Hoover was intended. Mr. Hoover 
is capable of filling any cabinet post, he said, 
implying that he was too valuable in his 
present job to change. It is universally agreed 
in Washington that Hoover is one of the 
most efficient men in the entire Government 
personnel and is bearing much more than his 
share of responsibility in the administration 
of non-department activities. Though he is 
believed to have Presidential ambitions, no 
one has been personally more loyal to Cool- 
idge. 


The Third Term 


The precedent for “open letters” having 
been set by Attorney Marshall’s frank ques- 
tion of Governor Smith and the Governor’s 
vigorous reply, efforts to “smoke out” Mr. 
Coolidge on his 1928 intentions have assumed 
the same form. In the May issue of The 
Forum, edited by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
John Carter, a journalist, addressed an “open 
letter” to Mr. Coolidge, putting sharply the 
questions whether he intended to ignore the 
“unwritten law” which had previously lim- 
ited all Presidents to two terms, and if so, 
whether he would give the electorate ample 
time to make up its mind on the issue before 
the conventions. As with every other at- 
tempt, implied or open, that has been made 


to induce him to speak out, the President gave 
no sign that he would reply, and his secre- 
tary indicated that the incident “was closed.” 


Various Republican leaders have defended 
the President’s course, urging that he is with- 
in his political rights in refusing to declare 
himself so early. Senator Fess declares the 
third term prejudice is disappearing and that 
Coolidge ought not to be penalized for hav- 
ing filled out the last year and a half of 
Harding’s term. Senator Norris, however, has 
denounced the Coolidge hoom, branding it a 
long step toward “monarchy.” The Presi- 
dent will unquestionably have to come out in 
the open next fall or next spring, but in the 
meantime, there are important legislative pro- 
grams before him, for which he needs all the 
possible influence of his position. It is now 
definitely assured that the President will spend 
his vacation this summer in the Middle West, 
the spot apparently most favored being Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, though Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and South Dakota, are also under con- 
sideration. The purpose is to get close enough 
to the Corn Belt farmers to convince them 
that the President is “a regular fellow,” and 
that his farm program may not be so bad 
after all. 


Among the Democratic booms, the stock of 
Governor Smith has unquestionably been 
boosted by his handling of the religious is- 
sue. Most politicians of both parties believe 
that he will be nominated and has the best 
chance of any Democrat to defeat Coolidge, 
should the latter be nominated. It is equally 
plain that McAdoo’s chances of nomination 
are increasingly slim, though where the anti- 
Smith strength will concentrate is the big 
question, for of the more prominent Demo- 
cratic dark horses, Reed and Ritchie are both 
wets. At present Governor Donahey of Ohio 
looks like the best bet to inherit the McAdoo 
dry votes. Thé sentiment of the National 
Democratic Committee is against changing 
the two-thirds rule and the unit rule, whereby 
state delegations must vote as one, which is 
probably the biggest obstacle to the nomina- 
tion of Smith. 





MODERNIZING ST. GEORGE AND THE 
DRAGON 
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wie a 
—Smith in Los Angeles Times 
WHAT KIND OF A FIT WILL IT BE? 





A Compromise Farm Bill 


The Coolidge Administration is at present 
confronted with the task of allaying the wrath 
of the Western farmers, who have not for- 
gotten the veto of the McNary Haugen bill. 
In the attempt to construct a measure which 
will be satisfactory to the East and yet ap- 
pease the West, Senator McNary has been 
asked to sound out the views of the farmers. 
The Administration advisors are anxious to 
use the name of McNary as the Senate pro- 
ponent of the new bill, because of his popu- 
larity among the agricultural leaders, but in 
so doing they may be forced to promise him 
the nomination for Vice President in 1928. 
Thus there are many political implications 
in the proposed relief measure. 


The new bill will undoubtedly do away 
with the equalization fee which seemed so 
distasteful to Eastern bankers and manufac- 
turers. Substantial Government assistance to 
the cooperative marketing associations to en- 
able them to purchase farm products in years 
of low prices and to hold the crops for a 
rise in the market has been suggested. In 
this way the Government would lend its 
credit to support prices and at the same time 
it would avoid the bureaucracy which Secre- 
tary Mellon feared would be called into ex- 
istence to administer the Haugen plan. 


The Reed Committee 


Senator Fess, Administration Republican of 
Ohio, appointed by Vice President Dawes to 
fill the place of Senator Goff of West Vir- 
ginia, resigned, on the Senate Campaign Fund 
Investigating Committee of Senator Jim Reed, 
declined to accept the appointment. Despite 
the Dawes ruling that the Reed Committee 
had authority to continue its work during the 
Congressional recess, Mr. Fess and other 
members of the old Guard decline to recog- 
nize that the committee is still in existence. 
Senator Keyes, head of the audits committee 
continues to withhold expense funds from the 
Reed Committee, and Reed’s efforts to im- 
pound more Pennsylvania ballot-boxes through 
Jerry South, a Senate employee, have met with 
obstruction in the Pennsylvania courts. The 
line-up of those who favor and those who op- 
pose the Reed Committee is rather definitely 
a political one between the regular Republi- 
cans and the progressives and Democrats. 
The conservatives object to a body with such 
wide powers to rove at will and inquire into 
any Senatorial primary where charges may 
be brought by “every Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 


Ford-Sapiro Suit 


The $1,000,000 libel suit of Aaron Sapiro 
against Henry Ford (Scholastic, April 2) 
went by default when Federal Judge Ray- 
mond, presiding, granted a mistrial on mo- 
tion of Ford. This means that no conclu- 
sion could be reached on account of errors in 
the conduct of the case, and the jury was dis- 
charged. The cause of the mistrial was an 
interview given by one of the women jurors 
to a Detroit newspaper in which she intimated 
that the Ford defense was anxious to keep 
the case from the jury. The woman was 
exonerated of intentional malice, but the 
newspaper was cited for contempt of court 
because of “depraved journalism.” Sapiro's 
counsel moved at once for a new trial, and 
declared that it was merely “the end of round 
one.” No new action is expected before fall. 

The suit has been a most expensive one, 
dragging its way through weary weeks of 
verbal duelling on the witness stand between 
Sapiro, himself a clever lawyer, and Senator 
James A. Reed, chief defense counsel. Mr. 
Ford never testified, owing to his automobile 
accident, and Reed himself finished the case 
in the hospital. The testimony established that 
Sapiro’s activities in organizing cooperative 
marketing bodies in the tobacco, potato, and 
wheat industries had frequently been followed 
by financial failures, to the detriment of Sa- 
piro’s income. Sapiro blamed this on the 
anti-Jewish articles in Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, but Reed attacked Sapiro as an “ex- 
ploiter” of the farmers. 


Unions Subject to Anti-Trust Law 


A decision in a labor controversy recently 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme Court 
has put union labor in the position of violat- 
ing the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts 
for combinations “in restraint of trade” when- 
ever they attempt by strikes or boycotts to 
hamper the business of corporations employ- 
ing non-union men. The case was between 
the Bedford Cut Stone Company of Indiana 
and the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion, whose local unions refused to work on 
stone produced by the Bedford Company with 
“scab” labor. The company sought an in- 
junction against the union, which was re- 
fused by a Circuit Court of Appeals, but re- 
versed by a majority vote of the Supreme 
Court. Justices Holmes and Brandeis, the 
two veteran liberal members of the Court, 
dissented, holding that the labor organiza- 
tions and their objectives were not unlawful, 
and were directed only against “unfair stone” 
and not against the interstate business of the 
corporations per se. 

The American Federation of Labor an- 
nounced after the decision that legislation 
exempting unions from the operations of the 
Anti-Trust laws would be introduced in the 
next Congress. Labor refuses to accept the 
decision that workers can be prohibited from 
refusing to perform service under conditions 
which they believe objectionable and harmful 
to them. Such restraint would be “involun- 
tary servitude,” they say. 








Deaths of the Month 


BALL, Ernest R., May 3, composer of many 
popular songs, notably “Mother Machree,” 
“Let the Rest of the World Go By,” “Till 
the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold,” and 
“Garden of My Heart.” 


Beveripce, Avsert J.,°64, April 27, former 
U. S. Senator from Indiana. Born on an 
Ohio farm, his early life was one of pri- 
vation. He was a ploughboy at twelve, a 
railroad laborer at fourteen, a logger and 


teamster at fifteen. He then attended high 
school and later received the degree of 
Ph.B. at DePauw University. Later he was 
to receive many honorary degrees and to 
win wide reputation both as a historian and 
as a particularly fearless and progressive 
politician. He was a brilliant orator. 
Among his outstanding books are the four 
volumes Life of John Marshall and The 
Young Man and the World. 

Coates, Florence E., 77, April 7, poet who 
was selected as poet laureate of Pennsyl- 
vania by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Her latest book was Pro Patria, 
Published in 1917. 

EIGENMANN, Dr. Cart H., 64, April 24, head 
of zoology department, University of In- 
diana, and leader of numerous exploring 
parties in Cuba, British Guiana, Colombia, 
Peru and Bolivia. 

Houcn, CuHartes M., 68, April 22, senior 
Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, and for twenty-one years a 
member of the Federal bench. 

Kerroot, JoHN Barrett, 58, April 19, former 
literary editor of Life and an authority on 
antique furniture and old glass. 

Leroux, Gaston, April 16, well-known French 
author of numerous exciting mystery tales. 

Luzzatrti, Pror. Luict, 86, March 29, Former 
Italian Premier and Minister of Interior. 

Nucent, JAmes R., April 26, former Demo- 
-cratic leader in New Jersey and bitter op- 
ponent of Woodrow Wilson. 

Smit, Dr. Erwin F., 73, April 6, head of the 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

WHEELER, BENJAMIN IpE, 73, May 4, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia and former professor of Greek at 
Cornell University. During his incumbency 
California increased from an enrollment of 
2,439 to more than 20,000. 











Back Numbers Wanted! 


The New York Public Library is en- 
deavoring to complete its files of THE 
SCHOLASTIC, and needs copies of 
all issues in Volumes 3 to 8 inclusive 
(1922 to May, 1926). Any sub- 
scribers who have these issues and are 
willing to donate them to this impor- 
tant library will confer a service on 
the library and the magazine by send- 
ing them to the Reference Department, 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight Abroad 


France Proposes to Join America in Outlawing War Between Them; International Economic 


Conference Opens; Mussolini Clamps “Charter” on Labor 


Briand Offers Peace Pact 


SOLEMN covenant between two great 
republics engaging never to enter into 
war with one another is the proposal which 
was unofficially set forth by Aristide Briand, 
the harmony-seeking Foreign Minister of 
France, in a message to the American people 
submitted through the Associated Press a de- 
cade after the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. Such an agreement, 
said the veteran French statesman, who has 
just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his entry into public life, “should greatly 
contribute in the eyes of the world to en- 
large and fortify the foundation on’ which the 
international policy of peace is being erected.” 
Unofficial expressions of approval of the 
plan are voiced both in France and the 
United States. The Journal des Debats and 
the Temps, two of the most influential Par- 
isian papers, heartily approved the proposal, 
while in America, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, an outstanding advocate of world peace, 
endorsed an agreement for the outlawry of 
war in a letter to the New York Times and 
urged our Government to give it respectful 
consideration. In England, however, it has 
been reported that the plan is looked upon 
with some disfavor because of its possible 
effect upon European politics. Meanwhile 
French officials are awaiting word from 
Washington. Briand’s idea is apparently in- 
tended partly as a substitute for the four- 
power disarmament conference which he de- 
clines to enter, for it at least demonstrates 
his own good faith in efforts toward peace. 
Nor is it likely that a proposal of such mag- 
nitude would be made without some measure 
of agreement among the entire French cabi- 
net. 


Russia and Disarmament 


In 1923, Vaslav Vorovsky, a representative 
of Soviet Russia attending the Lausanne Con- 
ference, was assassinated by a Swiss-Russian 
engineer. The Swiss Government tacitly con- 
doned the murder, and Russia has ever since 
refused to have relations with Switzerland or 
to attend any international conferences under 
League of Nations auspices because they are 
held on Swiss soil. The two governments 














—Smith in New Orleans States. 
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DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN 
A strong influence for European peace. 


have now patched up their differences, Swit- 
zerland agreeing to compensate the family of 
the slain delegate, and the way is clear for 
Russia to participate as a non-member, like 
the United States, in League affairs at Geneva. 
Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, is credited with having exercised friend- 
ly influences on both sides. The first fruit 
of the new accord is the attendance of Russia 
with four delegates at the League’s Econom- 
ic Conference now in session. 

It is also thought that Russia will partici- 
pate in future disarmament conferences under 
the League and perhaps is even approaching 
by roundabout means, an application for 
League membership. These are facts of tre- 
mendous significance for the future of Europe. 
No substantial progress in land disarmament 
among the western nations can be made while 
the standing army of Russia remains a threat 
to security dreaded by the “capitalistic” pow- 
ers. The Soviet army has 600,000 men under 
arms (not as many, incidentally, as France), 
and several million trained reservists. War 
Minister Voroshilof recently announced, amid 
great applause from the women, that Russian 
women must undergo some sort of military 
training in future. The Russian navy and 
air fleet are small but efficient, and while 
Russia lags in technical defense, she is rapidly 
improving in this respect. It is possible that 
if Russia had been present and willing to 
make concessions, much of the futility and 
ineffective conclusions of the recent prepara- 
tory session at Geneva could have been avoid- 
ed. The commission was compelled to draw 
up reports listing the numerous points on 
which it could not agree. 


The Economic Conference 


The long-heralded International Economic 
Conference of the League opened at Geneva 
May 4, with 46 nations represented, including 
the three outstanding non-League powers, 
Russia, Turkey, and the United States. The 
American delegation of five is headed by 
Henry M. Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and former 
member of the Dawes Commission. It in- 
cludes Norman H. Davis, former assistant 
secretary of the Treasury; John W. O'Leary, 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of the food 
research institute of Stanford University; and 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. They are 
assisted by a staff of nine technical experts 
from various Government departments and 
civic organizations. 

Under the presidency of former Premier 
Theunis of Belgium, who pled for “the two 
precious boons for which mankind is ever 
yearning—peace and prosperity,” the 1500 
delegates addressed themselves to a program 
of agenda which have to do with the fol- 
lowing subject: I. The World Economic Po- 
sition. II. Commerce, including [liberty of 
trading; and customs, tariffs, and commer- 
cial treaties. III. Industry. IV. Agriculture. 


The conference appointed representative 
sub-committees to consider these various heads. 
The policy of the American delegation, which 
of course cannot represent or commit the 
Government officially, is one of “listen and 
learn.” They will oppose any attempt to dis- 
cuss the war debts or United States immigra- 
tion policy, if the European nations raise them 
as an essential part of the economic situation. 
“Selling combines” in raw materials and state- 
fostered monopolies such as those of British 
rubber and Brazilian coffee will also be op- 
posed by the American delegates. 


The Fascist Labor “Charter” 


As the climax of a joint celebration of the 
Fascist Labor Day and the founding of Rome, 
2681 years ago, Premier Mussolini promul- 
gated the Fascist “Charter of Labor,” em- 
bodying the complete union of labor and capi- 
tal under absolute state control. The under- 
lying idea is the state’s right to control all 
the forces of production, though protecting 
the principle of private property, in which it 
is diametrically opposed to the Marxian and 
Communist doctrine of property. The result 
is a kind of state socialism with reverse Eng- 
lish, an organism whose rights are superior 
to those of all single individuals. The state 
prescribes exactly the scope, privileges, and 
duties of all factors in industry. 

The charter consists of thirty articles. Capi- 
tal and labor are organized in legally recog- 
nized associations or syndicates, all relations 
between them being carried out through col- 
lective contracts. Other units called corpora- 





THE BANK OF JAPAN 
In the heart of Tokyo, which is pledging all 


its resources to stem the Japanese panic. 
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tions and acting as the direct agents of the 
state control these activities, while special 
labor courts act as the final tribunal in con- 
troversies. Non-Fascist organizations may ex- 
ist, but without power. Strikes, lockouts, boy- 
cotts, and sabotage of any kind are forbidden 
as rebellion against the state. Minimum wage 
principles are condemned, and the workers 
are given no guarantee of hours or working 
conditions beyond a six-day week. 

While the charter was received with the 
usual enthusiasm of the Italian public, and 
Mussolini is being hailed as a prophet of a 
new cooperative order in industry, abundant 
criticism of it has been’ voiced. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, declared it “a proclamation of en- 
slavement” of labor. “The world has never 
witnessed,” he said, “a greater exhibition of 
autocracy gone mad.” The Vatican organ 
praises the document as a whole, but points 
out that the Fascist principle of subordination 
of the individual to the state cannot be ap- 
proved by the Church. 

A trial which indicated the determination 
of the Fascists to crush all forms of insur- 
rection was completed when Tito Zaniboni, 
a valiant soldier, and eight colleagues, ac- 
cused of attempting to assassinate Mussolini 
in 1925, were sentenced to terms of varying 
severity. Zaniboni, a former Socialist deputy, 
got 30 years. The plot was alleged to have 
been fomented by socialists and free masons 
in an attempt to overthrow the Fascist dic- 
tatorship. 


Great Britain 


The stresses and strains engendered in Eng- 
land by the new budget, the proposed exten- 
sion of woman suffrage, the anti-general- 
strike bill, and the economic condition of the 
country have brought to a focus many latent 
political antagonisms as well as a general 
disposition to question the future of Parlia- 
mentary government. The breakdown of the 
traditional two-party system caused by the 
emergence of the Labor Party into a position 
of power has created a permanent minority 
government, and there is danger that Parlia- 
ment may drift toward a multiplication of 
minor parties, as in the Continental countries 
—a situation that encourages the development 
of dictatorships and the abandonment of faith 
in representative democracy. What is worse, 


BARON TANAKA 
The new conservative premier of Japan, who 
must solve the present financial crisis. 


says P. W. Wilson, a well-known political 
correspondent, the public does not seem to 
care very much what happens to Parliament. 


Labor, which has headed the Government 
once and hopes to do so again at the next 
general election, is itself seriously split. While 
it has officially read the Communists out of 
the party, the rabid Glasgow Socialists, led 
by John Wheatley, are next door to Commun- 
ism and far removed indeed from the mod- 
erate intellectual group represented by Ram- 
say McDonald and J. R. Clynes. The rank 
and file of British Labor is undoubtedly drift- 
ing toward the Left, and the Independent 
Labor Party or radical wing of the larger 
Labor Party, expressed its disapproval of Mc- 
Donald just after he left“for America by re- 
fusing to nominate him for Party Treasurer. 
As Parliamentary leader he has not carried 
out their program of “Socialism in our time” 
with sufficient vigor to suit them. 

The Conservatives are equally at sea, with 
the Tory “Die-Hards” putting the screws on 
Baldwin, whose instincts are toward liberal- 
ism, to push through the reactionary strike 
bill. The Government’s strike policy comes 
in for some ruthless criticism in H. G. Wells’ 
new novel, Meanwhile. As to the Liberals, 
the feeling between Lloyd-George and the 
Gray-Asquith followers is well known, but 
L. G. holds the purse strings, and despite de- 
fections both to Labor and the Conservatives, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the new and able party 
chairman, may yet be able to whip the Lib- 
erals into some kind of coherent opposition. 


The American Ambassador, Alanson B. 
Houghton, in a speech at Manchester, struck 
a note that seems to have appealed to the 
common sense of both nations when he op- 
posed the idea of an Anglo-American alli- 
ance, declaring it a delusion that such a com- 
pact would promote peace. It would, on the 
contrary, arouse the jealousy and opposition 
of other nations to the “Anglo-Saxon bloc.” 
Our best service to the cause of peace should 
be in friendly and fundamental understand- 
ing of each other’s problems. Lord Balfour 
and other Britons echoed his remarks. 


Japan 


The financial crisis which led to the over- 
turn of the Wakatsuki cabinet deepened into 
a real nanic. Rusiness was at a standstill, 
the exchanges closed, and depositors all over 
the Empire started runs on their banks. 
Baron Tanaka, the new premier, as his first 
important measure, declared a “moratorium,” 
which authorizes the suspension of payments 
throughout the country for three weeks and 
the limiting of bank withdrawals. The Gov- 
ernment also guaranteed the notes of the 
Taiwan Bank, whose desperate straits started 
the stampede. Japan’s credit abroad must be 
preserved, says the Premier. 


The effect of these vigorous measures was 
reassuring. The public has responded to the 
Premier’s appeal, and many are voluntarily 
returning their deposits. Some banks have 
reopened. As a further step in rehabilitation 
the Cabinet has laid before the Diet an emer- 
gency loan bill by which 500,000,000 yen 
($250,000,000) will be appropriated under the 
supervision of an expert financial commission, 
to meet the need for cash on satisfactory se- 
curity. Tanaka’s foreign policy is more strin- 
gent toward Soviet influences in China, 


China 

With the split in the Nationalist movement 
assuming the proportions of open warfare, 
Chinese events are now so chaotic that inter- 
pretations are futile. Chiang Kai-shek, leader 
of the Moderate Nationalists, is pressing his 
military plans northwest of Shanghai, and is 
reported attempting to negotiate with Sun 
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: ADMIRAL C. 8S. WILLIAMS 
In charge of American naval forces in China 


Chuan-fang, one of the northern war lords, 
to bring him over to his side. More signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the fact that Chiang’s men in 
Shanghai, are systematically executing Com- 
munist leaders, two or three a night according 
to the New York Times correspondent, whose 
sympathies are strongly pro-foreign. Chiang 
is also levying tribute, he claims, on the rich 
native merchants of Shanghai. 


The situation at Hankow is menacing. A 
fleet of more than forty vessels of the Powers 
are anchored off the city, threatening the 
Communist Government if it molests the few 
foreigners remaining there. And in Peking 
the minions of Chang Tso-lin are taking 
every measure to harass the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. Madame Borodin, wife of 
the Soviet Cantonese advisor, is to be tried 
for treason, defended by an American lawyer. 
Chang is reported as about to seize control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the most im- 
oprtant artery of Manchuria, which is now 
jointly controlled by Russia. 


Mexico 


There has been no change in the status 
of the oil laws other than a favorable reaction 
by the Calles Government to President Cool- 
idge’s speech on conciliation. Calles expects 
that the direct negotiations now under way 
between Ambassador Tellez and the State 
Department will result in an agreement. He 
has reiterated that the oil laws will not be 
enforced retroactively on foreigners who held 
titles before the 1917 Constitution. 


Six of the most prominent Catholic pre- 
lates of Mexico, including Archbishop Mora 
y del Rio, head of the Church, and the Arch- 
bishop of Michoacan, were unceremoniously 
deported by the Government for alleged re- 
bellion and seditious activities. They were 
put on trains bound for San Antonio, Texas. 
Bishop Pasquale Diaz, secretary of the Episco- 
pate, was already in the United States, under 
penalty of expulsion. The Government claims 
the bishops fled from trial on “grave charges 
based on undeniable proof.” The bishops, in 
a statement’from San Antonio, deny this and 
denounce Calles as a bloodthirstry persecutor 
of religion. The Jalisco rebellion, including 
the recent train attack, has been linked with 
the Church by the Federal authorities, but this 
also is denied by the Episcopate. 
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Socrates (c. 470—399 B. C.) 


By Jacques Reynold, Ecole des Roches, Verneuil-sur-Avre, France. 


MOCRATES is the best representative of the 

“Y moral ideal of antiquity. He was pious, 

~é@ prudent, good, and strong. 
friend could be desired. He loved justice. 
indeed of a passionate nature, but he knew how to 


scourge and control himself. 


“The gods have sent me to help the Athenians 
and make them better men,” he said of himself. 
He gave his whole life to this ideal, never accepting 
a reward. Only death, which he received with 
serenity, courage, and gentleness, put an end to his 


life of devotion. 


Before him, to follow the custom was to do good. Socrates made 
the Athenians look for good as a physician looks for new discoveries. 
By the power of thought the really good man “lifts himself up to self- 
Few religious systems have gone farther. 

Science, before he came, was but an accumulation of outward ob- 
servations. Socrates thought that the mind, without stopping at the 
appearance as perceived by the senses, should endeavor to reach the 
fundamental and everlasting unity. He saw that there could be a 
science only of what is universal. On this idea were based all subse- 


government.” 


quent science and philosophy. 
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One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 


school contest on “World Heroes.” 


The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Se 


eventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C., which has published them in « beautiful illustrated calendar. 
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Answers to Sports Quiz 
(Page 9) 


. Walter Camp (1859-1925). 

John Weissmuller, Illinois Athletic Club. 

Walter Hagen. 

Helen Wills. 

Automobile racing. 

India. 

. Shelby, Montana. 

. It described a double play, for the smooth 
execution of which these men were noted when 
they played shortstop, second and first base on 
the Chicago Cubs. 

9. The University of Washington. 

10. Ice. 

11. Bicycle racing. 

12. A noted Cuban chess player, champion of the 


SNA Senn 


world. 

13. “Jake” Schaeffer, father of “Young Jake” 
Schaeffer. 

14. 90 points. 

15. The name given to a period of play in a 
polo match. 

16. The Derby. 

17. (a) Georgia Tech, (b) Penn State, (c) Centre 
College. 

18. Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

19. Cornelius McGillicuddy. 

20. Jack Kearns. 

21. Franklin Field. 

22. Dwight Filley Davis, Secretary of War, donor 
of the Davis Cup, an international tennis trophy. 

23. 26 miles, 385 yards. 

24. 59. 

25. Charles (“Chick”) Evans, 1916 and 1920. 

os sapont Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones, 1924 and 1925. 
> ae 

27. Two. 

28. The Jack Johnson—Jim Jeffries fight. 

29. Dorando, who collapsed just before the finish 
and was carried across the line, as a result of 
which he was disqualified. 

30. John Sholto Douglas, 
Queensbury (1844-1900). 

31. (a) golf, (b) tennis, (c) football, (d) base- 
ball, (e) hockey. 

32. Percy Haughton. 

33. Twelve. 

34. The Vanderbilt Cup Race. 

35. .500. 

36. Papyrus. 

37. In 1896 at Athens. 
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38. Charles Brickley. 

39. George L. (“‘Tex’’) Richard. 

40. Amherst, Williams, and Wesleyan. 

41. Mary K. Browne. 

42. “Shoeless” Joe Jackson of the Chicago White 
Sox baseball team, during the World Series 
scandal in 1919. 

43. University of Pennsylvania. 

44. Jesse W. Sweetser. 

45. The “seeded” draw. 

46. Amsterdam. 

ba * player who can kick, pass, and carry the 
all. 


48. George Herman Ruth. 

49. The backfield of the Notre Dame football team 
(Crowley, Layden, Miller, and Stuhldreher). 
50. The Chicago White Sox American League 

a team which won the World Series in 
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The Story and the Story Teller 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


most of the people you meet every day. 

Horse and Horse is such an absorb- 
ing story that we are inclined to think 
it was written by a young man. Yet 
Mr. Dobie celebrated his forty-sixth 
birthday last March. Like Hank 
Wheelock he is “still a childlike soul 
in spite of his worldly contacts—a man 
with enough buoyancy of spirit to be 
forced upward instead of swamped by 
the ugly currents of life.” 


His life has not been altogether 
pleasant. His formal education came 
to an end when he was in the eighth 
grade. Thereafter he was obliged to 
work for a living. For seventeen years 
he slaved in a San Francisco insurance 
office, always dreaming of the time to 
come when he would be a successful 
story teller. Then, in 1910, he sold 
his first story. Five years later he was 
appearing regularly in Harper’s. At 
the present time he is regarded as one 
of the best short story writers in 
America. 


And now that he is a successful 
writer and a mature man, what do you 
suppose he likes to read? Shakespeare? 
Probably. But here, in his own words, 
is Mr. Dobie’s answer to the query: 
“No matter how urgent my business 
may be, I cannot get by a book of fairy 
tales. To this day, they are my prime 
favorites.” 
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Pascal's Triangle 


By William B. Pierce 


OULD you like to try a bit of 
juggling with numbers? Very 
well, is your paper and pencil ready? 
First, across the bottom of the sheet, 
write a row of seven or eight ones, not 
too close together. Above each one 
(after the first), write a number equal 
to the sum of the ones to the left of it. 
(This is a nice exercise in counting!) 
Above the row thus formed, write an- 
other, remembering that each new num- 
ber written is the sum of all the num- 
bers that precede it in the row below. 
Continuing this process, you should 
complete a triangle of numbers bounded 
on two sides by ones. 


Now observe the rows of numbers 
parallel to this second row of ones. Do 
they resemble the rows parallel to the 
original row of ones? If you have made 
no error, each horizontal row should 
have an oblique counterpart, giving the 
figure a sort of symmetry. So much for 
surprise number one. 

Next, examine the vertical rows, or 
columns. Do they look familiar? If 
not, multiply “‘x-++-y” by itself, and the 
product by x-+-y, and the next product 
by x+y again, and so on—in other 
words, find the first five or six powers 
of x-++y—and then notice, in each 
power, or product, the numerical co- 
efficients. Are they like the columns 
of numbers in the triangle? Surprise 
number two, if you never saw this tri- 
angle before. 

If interested in the “why” of things, 
perhaps you can detect, from the mul- 
tiplication work just done, the fact that 
while multiplying you were really fol- 
lowing the rule used in constructing the 
triangle. (Doubtless, in making the 
triangle, you discovered that each new 
number is simply the sum of the num- 
ber to its left and the number below 
that.) However, if this “reason why” 
isn’t clear, don’t worry—there are 
other things to notice. 

Are you interested in formulas—for 
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instance, in a formula for finding the 
“nth” number in any row of the tri- 
angle? Of course, for the bottom row, 
the formula is 1, and for the second 
row, n—but how about the third row? 
If you have studied “progressions” in 
Algebra, you will know right away that 
n(n-+-1) 
1X2 
will do the trick. Good, but the fourth 
row is not so easy. However, try 
n(n+1) (n+3) 
1X23 
and for the fifth row, 
n(n+1) (n+2) (n+8) 
1x<2xX38xX4 
putting 3 for n, if it’s the third number 
in the row you're after, etc. Of course 
the triangle may be extended to the 
right as far as one wishes, and for- 
mulas written for successive rows, 
almost without thinking, they are so 
systematic—like many facts in mathe- 
matics. 


The fact that the coefficient of any 
term of any power of x-++y can be 
found by adding two consecutive co- 
efficients of the next lower power (as 
suggested above, in parenthesis) was 
observed by the French mathematician 
and philosopher, Blaise Pascal, (1623 
to 1662). Hence, the method is known 
as “Pascal's Triangle.” 





=“) vent printing; he perfected it by adopting 
se} movable type. Before his discovery, they 
cut the letters on wooden blocks which were black- 
ened with ink, and on which they pressed a sheet 
Gutenberg said to himself: “Instead of 
cutting these letters on one block, what if we cut 
each letter separately on a little bit of wood or 


If his idea seemed simple, it was difficult enough 


to execute. At last, after ten years’ labor and with 
the financial help of Fust, he succeeded, and in 1450 he was able to 
print a Bible. 
His satisfaction at having succeeded was of short duration, because 
Fust took his patent from him, and Gutenberg would have died in 
misery if the Archbishop of Mayence had not granted him a pension. 
Gutenbergs’ movable letters have changed the world. Before his 


time it was not easy to learn, because there were few books. 
by means of printing, all scientific news and interesting facts concern- 
ing the arts and letters are communicated to all parts of the world in 
Gutenberg gave us light after darkness. 


Johann Gutenberg (c. 1400—1 468 A. D. 


By Paul E. Pulh, Ecole de la Rue Hugo-del-Senger, 
Plainpalais, Geneva, Switzerland. 





But today, 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 





Television 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


Many other inventors have been 
working on television with different 
systems, and their work may yet bear 
fruit. Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, of 
the General Electric Company, hopes to 
project a whole scene. Similar experi- 
ments have been made by C. Francis 
Jenkins. 

In Europe the leading inventor in 
the television field is a young Scotch- 
man, John L. Baird, who claims to 
have established television between 
London and New York. His invention 
is shortly to have a public demonstra- 
tion, but is believed to be cruder than 
the Telephone Company process. A 
company has been formed to manufac- 
ture receiving sets for the Baird pro- 
cess and market them at $150 apiece. 
One of Baird’s devices is a “dark ray” 
machine which “sees through” smoke 
or fog, transmitting a clear image. It 
is possible that such a process may be 
adapted for penetrating smoke screens 
and fogs in military or naval actions. 

The Federal Radio Commission, 
recognizing the importance of tele- 
vision, has set aside the wave band of 
150 to 200 meters for experimentation 
to encourage the development of kin- 
dred devices. 
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Creative Youth 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


was only KS, and realized that initial H 
could not be sounded when put at the end. 

Once in the quietness of a public travel 
talk I astonished the meeting by blurting out, 
“So do I!” and was silenced by laughter 
from the audience and by a quick “Ssh!” 
from my astonished grandmother who sat 
by my side. The traveller had remarked 
that the natives of one part of Africa formed 
their plurals by putting a hissing “s” or “z” 
in front of their words, instead of employ- 
ing our belated custom of adding the sibilant. 


My penetrating “So do I!” was the sub- 
ject of much inquiry afterwards but, you may 
be sure, I had nothing to offer in excuse or 
explanation. However, in Back Talk the 
plural of “aid” (day) is “zade”; and the 
plural of “koob” (book) is “skoob,” and the 
plural of “cham” (match) is “zitcham.” 

Only once did I break loose and pour forth 
my pent-up soul in Back Talk. For reasons 
unknown to me my family had sent me to 
board in the country for a short period. It 
was a pleasant enough if ignorant family, 
and I quite understood, with the unerring 
elairvoyance of very young children, that they 
were desirous of keeping me happy and a 
source of income, but I also knew at the 
first glance that their ways were not my ways 
nor their gods my gods. Things that my 
family believed in, like talking, writing and 
reading, this alien family called sins. 
Writing and sketching in blank books were 
sins because they were wasteful of time and 
paper, but the reading of fiction was an 
almost unforgivable sin, especially when done 
lying flat on the floor. 

I argued for my rights and was instantly 
guilty of the sin of disrespect and disobedi- 
ence. I became silent but unconvinced and 
was condemned for the sin of obstinacy. 
Other sins accumulating, my beloved book, 
The Count of Monte Cristo was taken from 
me. Nothing was left but to announce that 
I would write to my mother and insist upon 
being brought immediately home. 

They blanched at that, I noted, and I 
figured that I had them, but they startled me 
by placing their notion of righteousness above 
their obvious interest in money. For the sin 
of ingratitude, therefore, I should be made 
to go to my bed on the third floor without 
an attendant and without a light. 

Now I had peopled every corner and twist 
of that crooked stairway with lions, hob- 
goblins, and demons rare, and each night as 
I had braved them I had put them one by 
one to rout, but on this dark and unpro- 
tected journey I knew I should be no 
courageous and valiant conqueror. 

In the doorway I turned on those people 
whose ways were not my ways and whose 
gods could never be my gods. Ordinarily 
speech left me, but in one blast from my 
old trusty Back Talk, I annihilated them 
and sent them hurrying for the village 
doctor. 


“Mad wee!” I cried in my rage. “I tay 


wee! Dna wee! Dna wee!” pointing to 
each of them vindictively. “Law vuh wee! 
Mad zloof! Mad zloof! Mad zloof!” 


They took me quickly in their arms and 
soothed my hot brow and comforted my tor- 
rential tears. The doctor was seriously im- 
pressed and ordered a sweetly pleasant drink. 
And they all accompanied me up those 


perilous stairs—“Mad zloof!” I whispered to 
myself joyfully—and stayed by me with a 
shaded lamp aglow. 

My last remembrance of that night is of 
my sudden sitting up in bed and of my vic- 
torious shout, “Mad zloof!” followed by a 
hysteric shriek of happy laughter. 


My mother came the next day and took 
me home. I drooped and smiled faintly, told 
them how sorry I was to leave them, extract- 
ing, in short, all the dramatic comfort I 
could from the pathetic situation. 

Somewhere in the files of an old magazine 
is an article entitled “Berkshire Gabble” 
which recounts the attempt of three girls to 
add necessary words to the English language. 
They needed a word, they thought, for the 
place where the cloth goes when it wears 
into a hole; and one for the ending of roads 
which you never see but wonder about; and 
one for the silence that comes that is silenter 
than the silence before it; and one for what 
you are feeling when you are obliged to say 
polite things you do not mean. They ac- 
cumulated a list of several hundred such 
words, slipping them into their secret talk 
along with common English words. 

And, of course, you all know about the 
portmanteau words in Alice in Wonderland. 
There must be a great variety of such 
languages that have never been recorded. 
One little friend of mine, whose delightful 
name is Happy, had a complete language of 
her own before she spoke English at all. Eng- 
lish, she understood, of course, but her replies 
would be in her own invented language. 
Later she spoke English for ordinary uses, 
but for private talks with her mother and 
father and for those sleepy words just be- 
fore slumber, she spoke low and earnestly 
in her chosen tongue. William T. Swarz, the 
artist, knows this language, which he learned 
in many loving hours spent with Happy, and 
should someday write an account of it. 
have often listened to Happy. The language 
is compiete for every need and it has 
abundant seriousness and delightful humor. 


While I was in the Army, Mary Louise, 
Captain Watson’s eight-year-old daughter, 
introduced me to “Face Talk,” a language 
which we perfected during many happy 
breakfasts together. It is not much of a 
language for speedy communication, as each 
letter is spelled out by a special turn or twist 
of the face, but it is marvelously secretive 
and can be used without detection under the 
very noses of family and distinguished guests. 
And it is absolutely soundless. 

I used Face Talk in the novel I Ride in 
My Coach, which I was then writing, but as 
so many persons have asked me for the whole 
alphabet, this seems a good spot to place it 
in print for the first time. The capitals in 
parenthesis show that this slow-moving 
speech used the letters also as word signs. 


FACE TALK 
A—Alligator-snap, a silent bite. (AND) 
B—A slight bow of the head. (BEAST!) 
C—Cheek-puffs (good round ones). (CAT!) 
D—The sleepy dormouse. (DON’T GO) 
E—Monkey face—E being the sound the 

monkeys make—the tongue thrust direct- 
ly back of the closed upper lip, forehead 
wrinkled in the highest. 


F—Frown. (FOLLOW!) 

G—Grief, the mouth shaped like a croquet 
wicket. (GO) 

H—Horror, whites of eyes showing, but 


mouth closed thin and cheeks sucked in. 
(HAVE) 
I—A slow closing of the eyes. (IS NOT) 
J—Joy, the eyes rolling up and almost disap- 


pearing. (WOULDN’T THAT JAR 
YOU!) 

K—Kiss-pucker. (CAKE; ANYTHING 
ENJOYABLE) 


L—Lower lip protruding. (LIKE) 

M—NMake-a-face, the tip of the tongue 
showing distainfully. (WAIT A MIN- 
UTE) 

N—A delicate, noiseless, inquiring nose-sniff. 
(N 

O—Mouth open as if saying “OH!” in mild 
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surprise. (ON THE) 

P—Pride, the chin thrust forward. (PLAY) 

Q—Question-face with plenty of forehead 
wrinkles but with mouth closed, 
(QUICK) 

R—Roll of head on neck, as if the collar 
bothered. (ALL RIGHT) 

S—Smile. (SPEAK, SHOUT, SING, SNIG- 
GER, SAY SOMETHING) 

T — Teeth-showing-in-a-snarl. 
YOU) 

U—Underlip tucked-in. (UNDER THE) 

V—Vertical toss-up of the head, like a horse 
trying to loosen a tight rein. (VETO; 
SAY NO) 

W—Slow wink of the right eye. (YOU ARE 
WELCOME) 

X—Kiss-pucker and smile together, since X 
is just KS. (EXCUSE) 

Y—Yawn. (YES) 

Z—One look at the exact zenith. (ZERO; 
SAY NOTHING) 

A single negative shake of the head marks 
the end of a word; several negatives, the 
end of a sentence. Rapid blinking of the 
eyes means “Message coming,” which is kept 
up at intervals until the answer is received, 
a roll of the head (R) meaning “All right!” 

**.* 


(THANK 


During the past winter I have addressed 
many thousands of persons in the huge region 
enclosed by a line drawn around Texas, 
Minnesota, Maryland and Massachusetts, and 
while many have been polite enough to imply 
that they have not been particularly bored, 
my greatest thrill has always come when 
someone pushes forward after the meetings 
to say, “I’ve read your stuff in The Scho- 
lastic!” Those who write will understand, 
although it may be unaccountable to the 
others that we “wordists” are not much con- 
cerned whether anyone likes our stuff or not, 
but we are always delighted to find that 
someone has really read it. 

So, in Back Talk, “Doog ibe!” 

Or, in Face Talk, I incline my _ head 
slightly in a bow; I yawn, delicately and 
apologetically, of course; I slip my tongue 
up under my closed upper lip and wrinkle 
my forehead, looking, I assure you, like a 
moronic monkey. 
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Forgotten Anniversaries 
of May 


1817—Horatio Hale, the first great Amer- 
3 ican ethnologist, was born. His mother, 

Sarah Hale, was known for having been 

editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book for many 
years, the first person to suggest the national 
observance of Thanksgiving, and one of the 
reputed authors of ‘ ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 
Horatio, graduating in 1837 at Harvard, was 
philogist to a United States exploring expe- 
dition sailing around the world. He made 
many valuable contributions to the science of 
ethnology, attracting attention particularly 
by his theory of the origin of the diversities 
of human languages and dialects, a theory 
suggested by his study of the languages in- 
vented by little children. 


. 0] 

1862—Henry D. Thoreau, author, re- 
6 cluse and naturalist, died. He was a 

lover of nature from his childhood. He 
attended Harvard but left without a degree 
when he learned that the fee for a diploma 
was $10.00. Desiring to prove that man 
can be as independent as a nest-building bird, 
he removed to the shores of Walden Pond 
and lived there in a hut two years. The 
birds soon came at his call, the beasts fol- 
lowed him about, and even the fish swam 
between his palms. He wrote of his experi- 
ences in Walden and Excursions, two of the 
greatest works of American literature. 


10) 
1736—Patrick Henry was born. After 
2 failing as storekeeper and farmer he 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. A famous speech in a case between the 
parsons and the planters brought him fame, 
and he was elected to the Virginia Legis- 
lature. In opposing the Stamp Act he was 
to say: “Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I 
his Cromwell, and George III (here cries of 
“Treason !” interrupted him) may profit by 
their example. If this be treason make the 
most of it.” Urging the arming of the Vir- 
ginia militia the following year, he said: “I 
know not what course others may take but, 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 
He was twice governor of Virginia and re- 

fused many high offices. 


10] 

1829—Sir Humphry Davy died. He 
2 had been educated as a physician but 

gave it up to experiment with chem- 
istry. At the age of eighteen he discovered 
that sea plants take up carbonic acid and 
give off oxygen just as land plants do. Soon 
after, he experimented with breathing differ- 
ent gases. He nearly died several times but 
discovered nitrous oxide (laughing gas). 
terrible mine explosion led him to experi- 
ments that perfected a safety lamp for which 
the owners of mines gave him a service of 
silver plate worth $10,000. 

: 

1889—The dam, owned by the South 
31 Fork Hunting and Fishing Club and 

which formed Conemaugh Lake, gave 
way during a heavy rainfall, and a mass of 
water twenty feet high swept over the town 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, at a rate of 
twenty miles per hour, almost completely de- 
stroying the city. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge held, and the flood wreckage piled up 
against it many feet high and several acres 
in area. Many people were saved from 
drowning in this mass only to be burned 
alive when the structure caught fire. Seven 
other towns and villages in the valley were 
swept away and the total loss of life was 
over 2000. A relief fund of $3,000,000 was 
raised and the city was quickly rebuilt. 
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Horse and Horse 
(Continued from Page 4) 


hills, or played a winning number to retrieve 
their wasted substance? Never once in all 
them forty years, Wheelock told himself with 
a note of emphatic satisfaction. 


Of course, no matter what his decision 
he’d never let old Bledsoe want; he’d be 
generous. And with keen delight he pic- 
tured himself in the role of patron, distribut- 
ing largess. . . Giving anybody a direct share 
—well, that was different. People never 
thanked you for what you conceded were 
their rights, and the term “partnership” 
would smother any impulse toward gratitude 
in Jim Bledsoe. To his dying day Jim 
would argue: 


“Well, who knows—if Hank hadn’t struck 
at rich mebbe I would have!” 


And the worst of it all was that old Jim 
Bledsoe would believe it. Forty luckless 
vyyears hadn’t taught him anything. Wasn't 
lhe at this very moment out on another of 
“t, foolish quests? How foolish, Hank 
Wheelock could only speculate, since Jim had 
enveloped his movements in childish mystery. 
He'd said casually one night over their beans 
and coffee: 

“J had a notion I’d run up toward Heron 
Falls for a spell . . . You ain’t got any use 
for that pack animal, have yer? Leastways, 
not before next week?” 

Hank Wheelock had tried to veil his scorn 
under a show of indifference. “Pack animal? 
. .. I should say not! ... I ain’t figuring on 
taking more’n a ton of ore outer that pocket 
back of Antelope.” 

His sarcasm had winged past Jim. “Well,” 
Bledsoe had replied, “yer never can tell... 
I allus figured there might be a likely lead 
in there . . . Still, I kinder lean to a country 
that ain’t so all-fired ornery. Prospects, I 
say, is a good deal like women folks: it may 
be a mite harder to find ’em both rich and 
pretty, but it can be done!” 

Wheelock had met this statement with the 
silent contempt it deserved: Neither Bledsoe’s 
prospects nor his women had ever qualified 
in either particular. 

Well, there hadn’t been a likely lead back 
of Antelope . . . there hadn’t been a dribble 
of ore large enough to so much as fill the 
obsolete watch pocket in Hank Wheelock’s 
sun-bleaclfed coat. The country had been 
like Jim Bledsoe’s women, at once destitute 
and forbidding. On the surface, of course. 
It hadn’t opened its hand to a man poking 
about for trifles . . . Hank Wheelock might 
have known that, he might have guessed that 
its frugality had an element of concealment 
in it, like some crusty old philanthropist 
making gestures toward poverty to test the 
object of its favor. He speculated with a 
derisive grunt what sort of geological phil- 
andering Jim Bledsoe was up to around 
Heron Falls. A soft country, truly—buried 
én a carpet of pine needles; full of the muf- 
fied whirr of quail covies; spilling water in 
lacy cascades down its greenly wreathed 
sides. A place for loafing, a spot to rob you 
of everything but content, a sure despoiler of 
ambition . . . Jim had gone there fishing, 
that was it. And one day he’d blow back 
into camp with a mess of trout and an air of 
carrying the plunder of an empire in his 
straw-packed fishing basket . . . Hank Wheel- 
eck: knew! . . . A mess of fish—nothing more 
nor less. 

He, Hank Wheelock, would be, bringing 
back a fortune and his partner, Jim Bledsoe, 
would throw down a dozen trout as his con- 
tribution to the jackpot . . . Not this time! 
It didn’t take Hank Wheelock one-half of 
his allotted twelve hours to settle that ques- 
tion. The moon had scarcely risen to its full 


height when he had come to a final and ir- 
revocable decision. 

For the rest of the journey he was content 
with a thousand opulent anticipations, not 
the least of which was the ever-recurring 
picture of himself in the role of patron to 
old Jim Bledsoe. This speculation had a 
pungent sting to it, like a dash of spice in a 
draught of mulled wine. He didn’t think 
of it as insolence because, for one thing, he 
didn’t know that insolence was at the back 
of every condescension, but chiefly because 
his sense of introspection had been seasoned 
beneath the sky blue of heaven. He saw only 
the large masses on a canvas in which gen- 
erosity loomed big. He ignored its shadow. 
Suddenly he had made the first step toward 
despotism—he was willing to grant a million 
privileges but not a single right. And in 
his new-found arrogance he felt that if he 
but reached upward he could have touched 
the stars! 


Toward daybreak he saw afar the curling 
gray of a camp fire, and he knew that Jim 
Bledsoe was already back. This fact dis- 
turbed him: he hadn’t reckoned on facing so 
swiftly the issue uppermost in his mind. But 
his first irritation was succeeded by a sense 
of poignant anticipation. It would be good 
to have the coffee pot already steaming over 
the brush fire and smell the bacon drippings 
in the frying pan. It would be pleasant, too, 
to stretch out in the gray-green coolness of 
the willow trees and ruminate over a pipe 
with the genial putterings of old Jim Bled- 
soe within sight and earshot. Some folks 
would have scorned the meager delights of 
this particular camp site, but Hank Wheelock 
always had argued that it served admirably. 
Where else for upward of a hundred miles 
could one have found a railroad water-tank 
dripping moisture and within striking dis- 
tance of wooded mountain or sun-burnt mesa, 
depending on one’s direction and inclination? 
There was greenery enough and outlook 
enough and solitude enough: and, plus all 
that, an extraordinary sense of contact with 
life in just the fact of that ribbon of steel 
rails bearing thirsty engines to their slaking. 
A drowsy place to be precise, as a camp site 
should be . . . But it wouldn’t stay drowsy 
forever, not with Hank Wheelock’s. borax 
marshes twelve hours distant by foot trail. 
Hank Wheelock’s borax marshes, mark you— 
not the borax marshes of Bledsoe and Wheel- 
lock! . . . The railroad siding would have 
a name, too—Wheelock’s Junction. How did 
that sound? And, in a faint mirage, instead 
of a captured watercourse coaxing willows 
to moist pasturage, he saw rise before him 
a dust-stung town at once clamorous and un- 
lovely. _ Thus, midway between chuckling 
satisfaction and vague regret, he bore down 
upon Jim Bledsoe fanning a reluctant fire in 
the early morning light. 


They greeted each other with clipped mas- 
culine monosyllables and lapsed speedily into 
the grateful silence of long association. As 
Wheelock had guessed, fish had been flashing 
in the sunlight of Heron Creek, for above 
the inevitable pungence of coffee and warm- 
ing bacon-grease there rose the sweetish odor 
of trout browning to a turn... The meal 
ended, two pipes sent out the villainous per- 
fumes of male contentment, and Jim Bledsoe, 
=— his faded blue eyes upon his partner, 
said: 

“How’d things turn out back of Antelope ?” 

Hank Wheelock pulled up to the bitter task 
before him. 

“They didn’t . . . I got to thinking things 
over on the way back: Jim Bledsoe, we ain’t 
gettin’ nowhere.” 

The blue eyes continued to stare at Hank 
Wheelock with bland tolerance. + 

“Wal, if yer mean we can’t just see the 
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end of the trail, I’ll allow that .. . It’s the 
bends in the roads yer can’t look past that 
makes our game interesting. Leastways, 
that’s my notion.” 

Hank Wheelock stirred the ashes in his 
pipe with a burnt match. “You always was 
a dreamer, Jim Bledsoe,” he said with a 
faint note of scorn. “Mebbe I was one, too, 
way back . . . But I’ve passed too many of 
them bends yer talk so much about. That’s 
all they are—bends. One’s just like another 
—more t’other side—that’s all. And it gits 
narrower and narrower all the time, harder 
to do in double harness . . . I come to the 
conclusion last night that after awhile it’s 
safer to make the grade single file.” 

He didn’t look at Jim Bledsoe when he 
said this: he didn’t have to—the long silence 
that followed told him that his shaft had 
struck home. 

“Yer mean yer want to break the partner- 
ship?” 

“T was thinking of it.” 

“Pshaw ... not now, Hank—not after nigh 
onto forty years.” 

“That’s just it—forty years! . .. Forty 
years turning them bends in the road yer 
talk so much about.” Hank Wheelock’s voice 
rose with a sort of desperate vehemence. 
“We've just been dead weight to each other, 
somehow ... You'll say, ‘Wait for the next 
turn!’ I know what’s beyond that—the poor- 
house!” 

A look of bewilderment crept into Jim 
Bledsoe’s glance. “You’re wrong there, Hank. 
I ain’t said nothin’, I was just waitin’ to 
surprise yer, but up Heron Falls way there’s 
a prospect that—” 

A low guttural laugh, two-edged with con- 
tempt, sent Jim Bledsoe’s revelation scattering. 

“Prospects—up by Heron Falls!—I guess a 
mess of fish now and then’s about all yer'll 
ever take out of that country! ... I heard 
tell of your prospects before!” 

Jim Bledsoe fumbled for his tobacco pouch, 
and his hand shook. “Yer right, Hank 
Wheelock,” he said, in a voice that was much 
too high and clear and confident. “It’s time 
you and me was quittin’.” 

Jim Bledsoe spoke to him once more—after 
the evening meal. He came and stood close 
to where Hank lay sprawled before the camp 
fire. He was ready for the trail—blanket 
roll, canteen, and canvas bag snug with 
essentials. 

“I’m going over to Heron Falls,” he said 
without rancor, “and after that I’ll drop 
down into Potterville . . . Ain’t nuthin’ I 
can do for yer down that way, is there?” 

Hank Weelock stirred himself to a sitting 
posture. “How soon yer coming back?” 

“I ain’t coming back—leastways not the 
way I’m figgerin’ now . . . I'll stick to the 
timber fur awhile . . . I’ve had enough of 
this here alkali country.” 

Hank came to his feet. “How about divid- 
ing things up?” 

Jim Bledsoe swept the issue aside with a 
gesture of indifference. “Ain’t much to divvy, 
is there? A few camp contraptions and a 
pack animal. I figgered you’d need ’em more 
than me. I won’t be runnin’ wild much 
longer.” 

His voice was untinged with patronage, 
yet his words brought the blood to Hank 
Wheelock’s forehead. “I’d rather we cleaned 
up right!” he threw back savagely. 

Jim Bledsoe shrugged. “I’ve got all the 
best of it mow!” he answered. 

Hank Wheelock twisted his lips into @ 
smile. “Well, if you're satisfied . ..” he 
said. 

Their hands came together instinctively. 

“Good luck!” 

“Good luck!” 

The sound of old Jim Bledsoe shuffling 
into the darkness . . . wind drawing up the 
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mesa... the piercing wail of a coyote... 
After forty years! ... 

He lay all night beside the camp fire, 
gazing up at the stars. An extraordinary 
sense of freedom possessed him. He had no 
one to answer to now, except God, and His 
outline had grown too vague to throw any 
shadow. Curious how irksome a human re- 
lationship could become! Not that old Jim 
Bledsoe ever meddled, but he was always 
there, an unescapable fact to be reckoned 
with. After all, what had happened was 
inevitable. The surprising thing was that it 
had been delayed so long. Jim Bledsoe would 
be happier—he’d be free to loaf in the timber 
now, undisturbed by the clatter of achieve- 
ment. Bledsoe was never a man to face facts 
anyway. He was always veiling his passion 
for the soft seductions of the stream and 
forest in a pretense of prospecting. He’d have 
no place in wresting a fortune from the 
desert. Tired of the alkali country—that’s 
the way he put it. Well, let him dream 
a while longer over his trout stream! Hank 
Wheelock would show him; Hank Wheelock 
would give him a taste of real generosity! 
There wasn’t anything he wouldn’t do for 
his old partner, short of letting him have a 
hand in his enterprise. A lovable old 
wastrel, this Jim Bledsoe, Hank Wheelock 
conceded. Take such an issue as dividing 
up, for instance. It was characteristic this 
yielding everything,. even the pack animal. 
If it hadn’t been that he could repay this 
gesture tenfold, Hank Wheelock would have 
stuck to his first protest. Perhaps he should 
have, anyway. What if Jim Bledsoe were 
one day to say: 

“Hank Wheelock ain’t done nothin’ 
more’n he should. Didn’t I turn over the 
whole shebang to him—pack mule and all, 
just before he struck it rich?” 

Oh, well, if it gave Jim Bledsoe any sat- 
isfaction! . . . He’d likely find some excuse 
to horn in on the deal. Folks were like that 
—unwilling to concede unalloyed liberality. 

After all, the camp equipment and the pack 
animal did mean something at this stage. 
He'd have a bit of traveling about to do. To 
begin with, he’d have to go into Potterville 
to attend to a thousand legal details, after 
he had staked his claim properly. He'd have 
to look people up, talk to them, get their in- 
terest. Yesterday, under the spell of his 
outstanding discovery, he had thought in 
terms of quickly matured plans; he saw now 
that weeks, months must elapse before they 
would swing forward. And he’d need a 
handful of money for the preliminaries too. 
If the country back of Antelope had only 
yielded a decent pocket of ore! Perhaps if 
he pushed on a little further. He knew a 
huddle of hills just beyond Mesquite Ridge 
that he had always thought of as promising. 

He decided to start at daybreak. A fever 
of anxiety suddenly swept him. With the 
postponement of his triumph came a sicken- 
ing fear that he had overestimated the whole 
circumstance. What if the outcropping he 
had come upon were just that and nothing 
more? If veins of gold could swell deceit- 
fully on the surface and peter out, why 
couldn’t borax do the same? It wasn’t likely, 
leastways he’d never heard of it, but it 
might! One always thought of borax marshes 
as the dried beds of inland seas, but he sup- 
posed they could be as easily the wash of 
Prehistoric puddles. But it wasn’t likely, he 
repeated again and again. 

But even as he reassured himself a more 
fantastic idea consumed him. Could it be 
Possible that the whole thing was a mental 
fabrication? Was the first suspicion which 
ad swept him as he bent over that patch 
of unexpected whiteness the right one? He 
had fancied then that the heat had touched 

m. Suddenly the canvas of his memory 


became crowded with brief hallucinations 
that had been the portion of desert rovers. 
The visions they had testified to!—incredible, 
alluring, ridiculous visions! He remembered 
them all, every one, with diabolical clearness. 

His first plan had been to achieve Mesquite 
Ridge by a direct route that would have 
struck a little north of his discovery of yes- 
terday, missing it by a half day’s journey. 
There hadn’t seemed any necessity for going 
out. of his way merely to view a spot that 
he had quitted not twenty-four hours since. 
It would still be there, no matter what hap- 
pened, and time was precious. But now, 
shaken by cold gusts of incredulity, he de- 
cided to take the longer route. He wanted to 
rest a moment in the shelter of that little 
mound of rock, and test once again with his 
fingers the reality of that sun-bleached pool 
that had so captured his fancy. 

He broke camp without waiting for the 
sun to rise. Everything he possessed was 
loaded upon the protesting burro. His return 
was problematical. If he found that he had 
been snared by a vision, why— 

But he refused to consider seriously such a 
contingency. Yet as he swung his footsteps 
eastward he had a sense of sickening dread 
that he could not define. 

Toward evening the jutting ledge of rock 
which marked Hank Wheelock’s spot of 
promise swam in the haze of a slanting sun. 
For a moment he leaned upon his rifle, mo- 
tionless. The pack animal halted too, making 
an inanimate outline against the sky. A thick 
curl of smoke drew upward in a straight 
line and mysteriously lost itself . . . His first 
thought marked it as the camp fire of Indians. 
He felt annoyed. He had counted on soli- 
tude, and a brood of Indians was not to his 
liking. The alternative was even more dis- 
tasteful: a white man would insist on chat- 
tering . . . A white man! Had somebody 
already jumped his claim? 

He felt wrath pounding at his temples, 
and, suddenly, instinctively, he began to run 
forward, his gun glistening with flashing 
menace. A figure scrambled from the sands 
to meet him. 

“Wal, stranger, what’s the hurry? ... 
Don’t yer calculate to stop at no flag 
stations ?” 

Hank Wheelock fell back. “I was all- 
fired thirsty!” he lied, conscious of two eyes 
riveted upon a thin trickle of moisture issuing 
from his canteen. 

“Which way yer headed for?” 

“Over by Mesquite Ridge.” 

“Prospectin’ ?” 

“Yep.” - 

Hank Wheelock shuffled to the water hole 
and bent over. “Which way you goin’?” he 
shot out, putting his lips to the moisture in 
his cupped palm. 

P The stranger stirred his miniature camp 
re. 

“I ain’t made up my mind,” he announced 
with a cryptic chuckle. 

Hank eyed his man grimly, but he had wit 
enough to lapse almost at once into a show 
of indifference. He straightened up slowly, 
casting his glance in the direction of the 
thing that he had traveled all day in the 
blistering heat to confirm. If he were mad 
before, his mind was still touched—the out- 
cropping of borax glistened even in the twi- 
light with emphatic whiteness. The stranger 
was bending over the fire. A primitive gust 
swept Hank Wheelock; he grasped his gun 
securely, but the next instant relaxed his grip, 
shdken further by the realization that he 
could turn yellow even for so brief a moment. 
The man had risen. 

“Wal,” he drawled. 
time to chew!” 


Hank wiped the sweat from his eyes, ac- 
cepting the stranger’s implied invitation with 


“I expect it’s about 
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equal indirection, as he said: 

“I guess I'd better unpack that fool burro 
if we calc’late to eat without jackass music.” 

The stranger’s name was Starbuck—a gar- 
rulous, cynical soldier of fortune. He had in- 
side stories of clean-ups and collapses, and 
racy ancedotes of prominent citizens grown 
suddenly respectable overnight by the magic 
of money. Hank Wheelock grew profoundly 
irritated. Here was a man that one felt 
knew too much. ; 

Was thirst the only thing that had lured 
him to this water hole, and having slaked it, 
what held him there? Surely he had experi- 
ence enough to know borax when he saw it. 
Yet on this significant point he was strangely 
silent... No, not strangely, when Hank 
came to think of it. Being no doubt possessed 
of the secret, Starbuck was as intent on guard- 
ing it as Hank himself. 


(Concluded in next number ) 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Horse and Horse. 

Miss Zona Gale’s sugestion that she likes the 
character she happens to be thinking about at the 
moment is interesting; it makes book characters 
into people. But, like our friends and acquaint- 
ances, some book folk are more familiar than 
others. Suppose this time we spend a part of our 
hour talking about how writers make characters. 

A. The first thing to observe in a story con- 
cerning character is whether the author succeeds 
in making someone, somewhere, doing something 
that is an index to the kind of person he is sup- 
posed to be. Test out Horse and Horse to see what 

r. Dobie makes Hank and Jim do that is com- 
mon to both; what he makes one do that is not 
common to the other. 


B. Appearance is another important considera- 
tion. This includes stature, manner of walking, 
peculiar or distinguishing attitudes, dress, features 
and voice. Now a short story is the most com- 
pressed form of literature there is; hence the 
writer is not permitted to include every detail he 
can think of, but on the contrary he must get 
along on the shortest allowance possible. Some- 
times one detail is repeated over and over until 
the reader builds up a whole man out of one de- 
tail. Notice what Dobie does with Jim’s eyes. 

C. Talk is a third important part of any story. 
We enjoy hearing other people talk next to talk. 
ing ourselves. And talking is man’s special gift. 
Story talk is paradoxical, it must seem perfectly 
natural and at the same time be quite untrue to 
real life. It is natural in that it reveals the age, 
sex, nationality, and station in life of the char- 

acters talking. It is unnatural in that every speech 
is required to further the action of the story and 
contribute to the purpose or point. Of course real 
talk isn’t like that; we just talk until the bell 
rings. Sometimes we say something pointed, oftener 
we don’t. Then the clever story writer ilds up 
contrasting characters so that he doesn’t need to 
resort to he said, she replied, the other murmured, 
etc. Finally, if the character speaks a dialect he 
must speak the same one consistenly. 

D. Then when all is said and done, the thing 
which counts most in a story is the action. Here, 
indeed, actions speak louder than words. Study 
the talk of Jim and Hank to see whether they 
should have been called James and John, or Jack 
and Hans. Notice that * you see Jim through 
Hank’s talk mostly. He is a compound of lovable 
= nature, though not efficient. e get Hank 
rom his own talk and from Jim’s blindness to his 
mean mood. How were you prepared for Hank’s 
horror at his own littleness? Just why would he 
rather let the buzzards get him than let Jim ee 
he hadn’t struck anything? That mixture of 
and bad is what we mean by character buil = 


Il. The Story and the Story Tellers. 

Divide the story into the sections suggested in 
garagraph five. Notice the dramatic quality of each 
gection or scene. Each little part has its setting, 
its step in the action, its turning point. 


HiIl. My Favorite Character in Fiction. 

Most of us are like Miss Gale; we don’t just 
know who our favorite will be tomorrow. Today 
we have a very special interest. Miss Gale likes 
Tom Outland. I like the mother and daughter in 
Miss Gale’s Christmas story which was published 
in The Scholastic. I like Goldsmith’s Vicar, and 
David Copperfield. Shall we give a party today 
and each one bring a favorite book friend? Find 
out why you like what your character does and 
says and thinks, and come to class prepared to 
persuade the others in the class that your friend 
is worthy of lifelong friendship. 


IV. The Poetry Corner. 

Let three of the class members suppose that they 
lived in the same period as Emily Dickinson and 
were among those invited to one of the receptions 
which her father, the Hon. Edward Dickinson, a 
pfominent lawyer of Amherst, gave once a year 
and at which Emily acted as hostess. Let those 
chosen to report describe something of the life 
she lived; of the old-fashioned flowers that grew 
in her garden, and of her love for all the simple 
life of the fields and woodlands. Can you suggest 
any reasons for her unwillingness to publish her 
verse and for her concealment of it from all but 
her closest friends? 


In the published examples choose instances of 
descriptive and poetic power. Notice how she gets 
the eerie feeling of the old house at night, con- 
veying at the same time, how, its p t 
day-time aspect. What line, should you say, in 
the first poem, shows most imaginative, poetic 
power? In the second? Notice how large a part 
her love of nature in these. 





V. The Mother of Colleges. 

A motor bus runs from London to Oxford. Ap 
point a committee on arrangements to map out the 
road, find the historic places, like King Alfred’s 
fountain, on the way, and then, following Miss 
Wood’s suggestion, take the class on a sight-seeing 
tour of Oxford. There are many pictures easily 
obtained. Some of the boys from the physics class 
might run the picture machine while others conduct 
the party. 


VI. Shakespeare a Front Page Figure. 

Stratford-On-Avon isn’t so far from Oxford. 
You remember that the Roman highway built by 
Caesar runs from London to Chester. Stratford 
isn’t so far off the road as distances go in Amer- 
ica. While you are looking at pictures show the 
old Memorial Theatre, the Grammar School, and 
the John Harvard House. Wouldn’t it be a great 
monument if every American child who has en- 
joyed one of Shakespeare’s plays could contribute 
even a penny to the rebuilding of this memorial? 
Tell the class something of the hard life Edmund 
Spenser led, both in England and Ireland, and 
why he is called the poet’s poet. 


VII. Portrait of Alfonso D’Este. 

Tell the class of the Munsey bequest to the 
Metropolitan Museum. If there are any who do 
not know the Museum, be sure to tell where and 
what it is. Ladies with red-gold hair are called 
Titian blondes because Titian used models with 
that color of hair. His models were all fair and 
rosy. A whole wing of the Louvre is devoted to 
Titian’s work. Do you know what and where the 
Louvre is? Pronounce it Loov (re silent). 


VIII. Pulitzer Prizes. 

What are the Pulitzer prizes given for? Who 
gives them? Who won them this year? Have you 
happened to read any of the prize publications? 
At least we all know something of Bromfield. 


IX. Ballet Mecanique. 

What should the musician as well as the novel- 
ist strive to do? What efforts are modern musi- 
cians making to do this? What reaction is the 
public giving? 


X. Television. 

It is fascinating to be living just in the midst of 
a great scientific development. Tell the class of 
the strides made in the use of ether waves in the 
last fifteen years. 


XI. Winning Factors in Sport and Life. 

It has been said that genius is a judicious mix- 
ture of mental capacity, mental endurance, and 
physical endurance. In other words, a first-rate 
person has brain, power of concentration, and 
stick-to-it-iveness. What does Mr. Rice say a first- 
rate athlete must have? Tell the class why. 


ral 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Communication and Civilization. . 


A. Early Means of Communcation. Recent news 
articles have carried accounts of the Indian long- 
distance runners and the warnings given to resi- 
dents of flooded areas of the Mississippi Valley by 
fires and signal lights; and last summer the farm- 
ers held a national hog-calling contest. These three 
items seem very unrelated, but they are never the- 
less examples of the early man’s means of com- 
municating over long distances—by running with 
messages, by lighting signal fires, and by yelling. 
And only such a ~ a time ago they were the 
common means. Was not a light hung in a tower 
to warn Paul Revere? And the English in 1804, 
when they feared an invasion by Napoleon, pre- 
—— to warn all England by a series of signal 

res. 


B. Lack of Communication in the Early Modern 
World. If you had lived anytime before the nine- 
teenth century most of your imformation of events 
in the great outside world would have come by 
word of mouth—from travellers, returned soldiers 
and sailors, and merchants. In the small rural 
village where you would have lived, for close to 
90% of all people lived in such communities, you 
would have gathered stray bits of news and much 
rumor when you went to the church on Sundays, 
when you loitered about the ifin, or when You 
bickered and gossiped on the weekly market day. 
As for travel, unless you ran away to sea or went 
off to the wars, probably you would never have 
journey thirty miles from home. Men lived in a 


state of isolation, they knew their local commun- 
ity and its inhabitants, but beyond it was a wide 
world of strange places and men, of rumored mag- 
angers. 


nificence and 
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C. The Revolution in Communication in Recent 
Times. What two new means of communication are 
discussed in this issue of the Scholastic? See pages 
16 and 20. What form of transmitting verbal mes 
sages was invented and applied just one hundred 
years ago? What form was invented and applied 
between 1870 and 1880? Between 1890 and 1900? 
Between 1915 and 1925? 

What two means of travel were becoming prac. 
tical just a century ago? What means became very 
popular between 1870 and 1880? When did the 
automobile become a common means of conveyance? 
What new means of transit is being developed prac- 
tically today? 

Read the article on Television and make a list of 
the inventors and inventions in the development of 
the electrical means of communication. Consult the 
Encylopedia Americana for making similar lists 
showing the electric railroads, balloons, and air- 
planes. An interesting chart can be made by plac- 
ing these inventions in parallel columns and in 
chronological order. 

D. Some Effects of the Revolution in Com 
munication. 

1. In how many ways does it appear that your 
community is served by these new means of com- 
muncation? What would your life be like if they 
should suddenly drop out of existence? 


2. Why do all Americans dress very much alike? 
Does each section of the country have peculiar cus- 
toms in dress, manners, and speech? Does this con- 
dition of local customs prevail in Europe? If so, 
why? Do you think it will continue, or will there 
be a strong tendency to develop more universal 
customs? 


3. How has the ease of communication affected 
the gathering and dissemination of news? What is 
the Associated Press? The United Press? What 
things are you interested in that you would in all 
probability not know about without these new 
means of communication? Would there be big 
league baseball without publicity? What is a pub- 
licity-seeker ? 

4. Do you think that travel is a good form of 
education? How far have you travelled from your 
home? Do Americans consider it strange to move 
from one part of the country to another? How 
has the automobile affected travel? 


5. Why is there a League of Nations in present 
culture? a growing use of the English language 
over the world? a movement to make Esperanto an 
auxiliary language for international use? so much 
travel to and from Europe? Olympic games? 

6. How do you think this ease of communcation 
affects men’s thoughts? Are A more or less su- 
perstitious? Where and how d ou learn what 
you know about the inborn iamond mines; 
about the Chinese revolution? Does the ease of 
communication lead to a standardization of ideas? 
II. Crimes and Criminals. 

A. Causes of Crimes. 

1. What notorious crimes have recently filled the 

newspapers? Do you think crime news ought to be 
suppressed, or segregated? Is ease of communica- 
tion one cause for the committing of crimes? 

2. Is there a “criminal type’? Why do present 
students feel that there is no such type? 

3. Give the present view of the causes of crimes. 
Do you think unequal distribution of wealth is a 
cause of crime? How does early training condi- 
tion an individual for or against criminal tenden- 
cies? Why are there more crimes in the United 
States than in Europe? 

B. Treatment of Criminals. 

1. How were criminals punished in early modern 
times? Do cruel punishments seem to prevent 
crimes? Is capital punishment ever justified? 

2. What new methods of treating criminals have 
been developed? Does the new treatment aim to 
punish the criminal or to cure him of his bad ten- 
dencies? 

Ill. Public Affairs. 

A. Foreign Relations. What are the aims of 
Coolidge’s foreign policy? Explain a “moral pro- 
tectorate.”” What em | is to be used in settling 
our difficulties with Mexico? Is Cuba a protector- 
ate of the United States? Look up the Platt 
Amendment. / 

B. Politics. 1. What is the third term tradi- 
tions? Who originated it? What presidents have 
threatened to break it? On what grounds can it 
be said that another term for Collidge would be a 
third term? Who seem to oppose his re-election? 
Who favor it? 

2. How is the administration trying to appease 
the agricultural interests for the veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill? 

3. Make a map of the flooded regions of the 
Mississippi Valley. How is the nation trying to 
deal with this catastrophe? What plans are pre 
pared as a method of permanent solution? Why is 
this flood more severe than usual? On your maf 
outline the drainage area of the Mississippi Basin 
Compare this basin with other great drainage sys 
tems of the earth. 
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“THE STORE AHEAD” SIXTH, LIBERTY, AND PENN PHONE ATLANTIC 4500 








Prepster Clothes For Young Chaps 
Who Want to Be In Style—or Ahead of It! 


ARMENTS of style and quality—specialized for 
young chaps—cut along swagger lines without being 
freakish—perfectly tailored of youthfully becoming fabrics 
—presented at a range of prices serving every demand. In 
short, Prepster Clothes are just what the high school and 
college chap prefer! 


Prepster 2-Long Trousers Suits 
$22.50—$ 25.00—$ 30.00 


A great variety of handsomely fashioned suits—each with two pairs 
of long trousers, or one pair of long trousers and one pair of 
knickers. In cheviots, unfinished worsteds and fancy mixture plaids 
Three-button coats—single or double-breasted. Sizes 14 to 18 years. 


Prepster 2-Long Trousers Suits 
Special Values at $19.75 


Suits of splendid quality featured at this price. Blues, greys, tans, 
browns. Nobby herringbones, twists, cheviots, mixtures. Single 
and double-breasted models. The sort of suits it pays to buy for 
service and satisfaction. 


Prepster Utility Topcoats 
$25.00 to $30.00 


Swanky models in grey and tan mixtures, tweeds, twists and her- 
ringbone effects. Cut a trifle longer than usual. Many are shower- 
proofed. A young chap always needs a topcoat. 


—THE ROSENBAUM PREPSTER SHOP, 
on the Fourth Floor. 























“SOLITARY Woes ARE RARE” 


OF HIS is just another way of saying that “troubles come in bunches,” 
and the frequency with which the truth of the adage is proved by 
actual experience is little short of amazing. 


Many of the “bunched troubles” of middle or advanced age are 
speedily overcome by those who are prepared with adequate 
Endowment Life insurance. If they do not develop, so much 
the better and the funds may be used for other purposes. 


Ask your Prudential man how the young 
man or woman may best provide 
for the future. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
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“MY HEART 
IS IN THE WORK™ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 





Preparedness | 


If there is one thing that counts in your high school work it is to be prepared. 
Whether you go to college or not, you will find that the young man or woman who 
_ = himself by mastering his high school work will soon out-distance the 
shirkers. 

A college education itself is the second and, perhaps, the most important period 
of preparedness. After colleges comes the supreme test of capabilities, and here 
again, the young man or woman who is prepared has a big advantage in facing life’s 
struggles for existence—for livelihood—for success. 

An outstanding grouping of four colleges, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
trains men and women, soundly and diversely, for important intermediate and major 
roles in modern life. Its situation and its background make it reflective of the tre- 
mendous powers and opportunities of Pittsburgh, locally and far afield, in industry, 
the technological pursuits, commerce and the arts. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


For information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Tuomas STOCKHAM Baker, President 























